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sive evidence of 
a man’s sincer- 
ity is that he 
gives himself for a principle. ‘ 
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else, are comparatively easy Vy; 
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Hosiery and 
Underwear 


“Cartwright & Warner’s” 
Celebrated 


Merino and Natural Wool 
Underwear 


Spun Silk and Bright Silk 
Shirts and Drawers 


Silk, Cachemere, Balbriggan, and 
Lisle Thread Hosiery 


Children’s Hosiery and 


Underwear 


Union Suits 
For Ladies and Children. 


Gloves 


Ph. Courvoisier,” 
“ Dent Allcroft & Co.,” 
“Fownes Bros.” 


Best qualities of Gloves for Riding, 
Driving, Street, and Evening wear. 


9 


Courvoisier’s 


Carnot Glove 


Droadevauy AS 19th ot. 


New York 


uality, Style 
= ¥) and Fit. = 


Our Special Genuine 
English Venetian Over- 
coats wear like iron, are 
strong and durable — 
and good-fitting. Colors 
—dark grey, light gre 
drab and tan, Ramesh 
ably good Overcoats. 
Price, $11.00, 


No Risk to the 
Purchaser. 

Upon receipt of price, 
we will ship one of these 
coals, expressage pre- 
aid, to any of the United States. 
If not satisfactory in every respect, we 
will immediately exchange or refund 
money. Samples sent if requested. 


E. O. Thompson, 


TAILOR—CLOTHIER—IMPORTER, 


1338 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ur factory dealers and agents 
Send for FREE CATALOGUE, Mention paper 


Dept. 251, 


SIXTH AVENUE, 
20th to Street, 
NEW YORK 


Importers and Retatlers 
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> 


The Largest and Finest Establishment of its kind in 


America. 


SPECIAL 


_ When the reader of 
The Christian Union 
is in search of articles 
for household or per- 
sonal use, he or she 
would do well to cal} 
and examine our line 
before purchasing 
elsewhere ; for we fee) 
sure we can offer bet- 
ter value than any 
house in the country. 
Our Millinery, Silk 
Dress Goods, and Hat 
Departments contain 
the latest styles and 
fabrics, and at the 
lowest prices. Our 


House-Furnishing, China, and Glassware Department is specially interesting 
to housekeepers at this time, for we are offering a fine line of Dinner and 


Tea Ware at prices 50 per cent. lower than elsewhere. 


Glassware cannot be surpassed. 


Fall and Winter Catalogue now ready. 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 


Orders by mail rceeeive’ prompt attention. 
Paid Packages delivered free of charge to 
any address within 75 miles of the city. 


Our line of Imported 


Mailed free to out-of-town residents. 


furs. 


Genuine Alaska Sead 


Fackets, Reefers 


Newmarkets. 


The Military Cape in Seal, 
Mink, Alaska Sable, Astrakhan 
and China Seal. 

Imported cloth Wraps, fur 
lined. 

Fur Neck bands, Astrakhan 
$3.75 to $7.50. 
Mink... $5.50 to $16.00. 
Alaska Sable... . $7.50to $9.50. 
Persian Lamb...... . $8 to $10. 


Hudson Bay Sable . 
China Fur Floor Rugs 


(27x6lin.) $3. 4 


Fur edging piping and Trim- 
mings. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway & 20th St 
New York, 


.$16 to $25, 


BEST&CO 


Comfort 
In Shopping 


For Children 


Is only possible to any large degree 
where that particular business 1s 
made a specialty—All our attention 
and the resources of our large estab- 
lishment are given tothe outfitting 
of young people. 

We do not believe that it can be 
done anywhere else with such advan- 
tages in the matter of fit, choice and 
economy. 

We commence with the Baby and furnish every thing 
from Hats to Shoes for all ages to 18 years. 

If not convenient to visit the store, write for des 
criptive circulars, we can serve you by wail as well. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


CHURCH BELI 


SALTiMeRE. 
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Terms 


The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty-eight 

ages. The subscription price 
is Three Dollars a year, pay- 
able in advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
South Africa add $2.08. 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THe 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


A Special Represent- 
ative is desired in each town 
in the country. Correspond- 
ence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 
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Three 
Holiday 
Numbers 


of 


The Christian Union 


which will touch high-water 
mark in interest of contents, 
beauty of illustration, and 
magnitude of circulation. 


THANKSGIVING 


A Home Number, givin 

of home life in the Nort 

Spain, in Germany, in Persia, in 

japan, andin England. 56 pages. 
Yovember 19. 


BOOKS 


The annual Book Number,review- 
ing the Holiday Books and pre- 
tons ome of the finest illustra- 
tions t ee 72 pages. 
cembe 


An Ideal Number, describing 
features of the ideal world a1 as “The 
Christian Union conceives it. 56 
p , with beautiful cover in two 
colors. December 17. 

For advertising space in these 
numbers it is worth while 


to apply promptly. 


ictures 
nd, in 


For 
Mothers, Teachers, 
and all 


WHO ARE INTERESTED 


Kindergarten 
$ 


Parlor talks on kindergarten 
principles and methods, given 
at New York College for the 
Training of Teachers, Orange, 
Dobbs Ferry, Montclair, and 
elsewhere by arrangement. 


Miss ANGELINE BROOKS, 


N. ¥. COLLEGE FOR THE TRAINING 
OF TEACHERS, 9 UNIVERSITY PLACE. 


Announcement 


Having completed our removal, and 
the fitting up of our NEW and EXTEN- 
SIVE SHOWROOMS, we offer an un- 
surpassed line of ELECTRIC, COM- 
BINATION, AND GAS FIXTURES, 
FENDERS, ANDIRONS, AND FIRE 
SETS, ONYX TABLES AND CABL- 
NETS, AND FINE LAMPS in new 


and artistic designs. 


Estimates and Drawings of Special 
Designs furnished on application. 


R. HOLLINGS & CO. 


lmporters and Manufacturers 


523-525 Washington Street, Boston 
Opp. R. H. White & Co.’s. 


From its earliest 
days until the present 
time the policy of Care- 
ful, Constant, and Pro- 
gressive Improvement 
of the Remington has 
been steadily carried 
out. 

The same policy will 
be pursued unceasingly 
in the future. Patents 
for improvements to 
this King of Type- 
writers are constantly 
issuing. It is now 
covered by 


59 PATENTS, 


most of them having 
from 12 to 17 years to 
run. Ample guarantee 


is thus afforded to our 
patrons of their free- 
dom from annoyances 


OF HAKERS incident to use of other 
machines on account of 
end REE. | suits for infringement. 


Remington 


The Remington is 
to-day not only 
Unsurpassed, but 
Unapproached, for 
Excellence of De- 
sign and Construc- 
tion, Quality of 
Work, Simplicity, 
and Durability. 


Typewriter 


1892 Model. 


SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 


327 Broadway, New York. 
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Gorham Solid 


Our stock of small Silver is un- 
Purchasers will 


usually complete. 


find that we have availed ourselves 
of the newest and most approved 


ideas in this line. 


ties of every description. Articles 
for the toilet and library. Silver 
Jewelry and ornaments in infinite 
variety. At uniformly low prices. 


Useful novel- 


GORHAM M’F’G CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 


BROADWAY AND togth STREET, NEW YORK 


FURS. 


1892 SEASON— 1893 
New and Original Styles in 


P 
Exposition, 
1889. 


Jackets, Capes, 
Fur Garments, etc. 


A. JAECKEL 


FURRIER 
xr East 19th St., New York 


Between Fifth Ave. and Broadway 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Mention The Christian Union. 


MISSION CHAPEL in Brooklyn, N. Y., al- 
ready thoroughly organized, desires a pastor 
who will take charge of the work and develop 

the field, which will produce good results under proper 
management. Address, with particulars of experi- 
ence, etc., L. A. C., P. O. Box 2,601, New York City. 


lL. Sold 


UPHOLSTERY 
DEPARTMENT 


(SECOND FLOOR) 


During this week we shall offer 
some extraordinary bargains in 
Lace Curtains. 

Special attention is called to 
150 pairs of Fine Brussels Lace 
Curtains to be sold at half their 
real value. The prices range 
from $15.00 to $30.00 per pair. 

We shall also add a number 
of two and three pair lots of 
Renaissance Curtains at corre- 
spondingly low prices. Portieres, 
wall coverings, and curtain fab- 
rics in new weaves and colorings. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 
dont de- 


Mother S, lay the use 


of Ridge’s Food if your little 
one is puny or lacking in vi- 
tality. Observe special direc- 
tions and send for pamphlet on 
the rearing of children to 
WOOLRICH & CO. 


Dr. T. H. Andrews, J efferson Medi- 
cal College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


“ A wonderful remedy which gave me most gratify- 
ing results in the worst formas of dyspepsia.” 


It reaches various forms of Dyspepsia that 
no other medicine seems to touch, assisting 


the weakened stomach, and making the proc- 


ess of digestion natural and easy. 
Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of substitutes and imitations. 
For sale by all Druggists 


Extract of BEFF 


ALL GOop COOKS 


Year Fiouncd. 


Send to Chica 
for Cook MOUR Ss ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mailed free. 


HEALTH warranted to renew youthful color 
satisfactory 


Gray Hair. Most » BREE 
Hair Book & box Ha 
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The Outlook 


XCEPT where the People’s party enters into the 

i contest, the Presidential campaign is almost 
inexplicably quiet. Even in New York, where 

the result is uncertain and all-important, there 

is little discussion of politics outside of the 
newspapers. It is true that the registration in 

New York City is larger than in any previous year, and 
the Democrats are much encouraged thereby. Yet, even 
here, the increase over four years ago is much less than 
the increase then over 1884. As far west as the Missis- 
sippi there is the same absence of excitement, compared 
with the last Presidential campaign. The pension ques- 
tion is nowhere to the front. The silver planks of the 
two platforms are identical, and the tariff issue awakens 
fewer hopes and fears than four years ago. When, how- 
ever, we reach the States where the People’s party is con- 
ducting an active campaign, the atmosphere changes. Even 
the tariff question is more hotly debated than in the East, 
for the People’s party platform, by demanding a progressive 
income tax to displace the tariff on necessities, is more 
radical than the Democratic platform. To most of the farm- 
ers, moreover, the railroad question and the currency 
question are more serious than that of taxation. The 


result is that party lines have given way, ho one can tell 


how far. Four years ago all of the Northwestern and 
Pacific States were carried by the Republicans. This year 
the Democrats, acting under the advice of their National 
Committee, have entered into an alliance with the People’s 
party in the hope of taking enough electoral votes from 
the Republicans to throw the choice of President into the 
House of Representatives in case Mr. Cleveland fails 
to secure an absolute majority of the electoral college. 
They have indorsed the People’s party electors in Kan- 
sas, Colorado, Nevada, Montana, Wyoming, and North 
Dakota. In Minnesota they have withdrawn four of their 
electors and substituted four of the electors of the People’s 
party. In Oregon they have combined with the People’s 
party upon an electoral ticket containing two Democrats 
and two Radicals. In South Dakota there have been con- 
stant negotiations to effect a formal fusion, and, while this 
has not been agreed upon, the State is placed in the 
doubtful column by reason of the number of Democrats 
who favored fusion and will vote for the People’s party 
electors. In Nebraska the situation is similar ; Democratic 
authorities are predicting that the Weaver electors will 
carry the State by fifteen thousand majority. From the 
Missouri River to the Pacific slope, therefore, the Demo- 
cratic party, for this campaign at least, has practically 
disappeared. 
& 

In the Southern States it is the Republican party 
that has practically disappeared, and the Democratic 
party that is fighting the People’s party. In the South 


this fight is more bitter than in the West, though there 
'S NO State that is seriously endangered by the new move- 
ment, unless it be Alabama, where the Republicans, the 
Kolb Democrats, and the People’s party are supporting 


the same electoral ticket. In North Carolina the People’s 
party has made an active campaign, and may have drawn 
off enough Democratic votes to give the State to the 
Republicans. There have been some withdrawals from the 
Republican party which are significant of the breaking- 
up of old party lines and the widespread restiveness 
under present political conditions. Those who know most 
about the campaign this year know that the points of 
uncertainty are unusually numerous. The declaration of 
eighteen members of the Faculty of Amherst College of 
their intention to vote for Mr. Cleveland has excited wide 
attention. The kind of comment which is made on the 
assumption that college teachers have no right to be 
Democrats or Independents does not merit any atten- 
tion; The Christian Union had occasion to express 
its opinion of that kind of partisan bigotry four years 
ago in the case of President Hyde, of Bowdoin Col- 
lege. It ought to be said, however, in justice to the 
Amherst professors, that they signed the declaration as 
individual voters, and in no sense as officers of the College. 
No mention was made of the College or of the connection 
of the signers with it in their address. As voters the indi- 
vidual professors had a perfect right to declare them- 
selves Democrats, Republicans, or Prohibitionists, and 
only the most bigoted partisanship could call that right in 
question. 


The moral question which at this time thrusts itself 
upon the conscience of every citizen, without distinction of 
party, is the corrupt practice of vote-buying. Reputable 
people have too long tolerated this under the plea that it 
is necessary “to fight the devil with fire.” Both parties 
have become so thoroughly blackened in this fight that 
they have become indistinguishable from each other as 
regards culpability. Through the general adoption of the 
Australian ballot system a great advance has been made, 
but this system needs everywhere to be supplemented by 
a Corrupt Practices Act. Massachusetts has already 
adopted such an act, which Mr. Bridgman describes in 
another column. The public sentiment which procured 
this act, and still more the public sentiment which has 
prompted the formation of a voluntary league to secure its 
enforcement, ought to be aroused in every one of our 
States. 

& 


Mr. Blaine contributes to the November “ North Amer- | 
ican Review” a paper on the Presidential campaign, in which 
he indorses President Harrison’s letter of acceptance even 
more fully than the Minneapolis platform. He questions 
whether the Force Bill can be regarded as an issue at all, 
‘‘when so large a number of Republicans do not favor it.” 
In regard to Mr. Cleveland’s letter he urges that, by the 
mildness of its tariff utterances, it changes the plat- 
form on which he is before the people. What is 
strongest in Mr. Blaine’s paper, however, is his vindi- 
cation of the reciprocity policy which he inaugurated. 
He says with truth that the Democrats who maintain 
that this policy is a sham report only the statistics of our 
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commerce with Brazil. Our exports to Cuba, he points 
out, have increased from $12,000,000 to $20 000,000. 
Before the reciprocity treaty the Cuban duty on flour was 
$5.75 a barrel, and was almost prohibitory. During the first 
half of 1891 we sent to Cuba but 14,000 barrels; during 
the first half of 1892 we sent 337,000 barrels. ‘ A trade 
of $4 000 ooo in flour where we had not more than $175 000 
is not a bad showing for the first year of reciprocity... . 
We do Cuba great good by the lower prices at which com- 
modities are furnished to her inhabitants; we do ourselves 
great good by the profit on the trade.’”’ No one ought 
to deny this, except the new school of protectionists, who 
deny that lower duties mean lower prices. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Blaine follows this argument with one which Daniel 
Webster characterized as “obsolete and exploded ” as 
long ago as 1824 The balance of trade, he says, in our com- 
. merce with Spanish America has been against us. We have 
had to use the favorable balance from our European trade to 
pay off the unfavorable balance from the Spanish-American 
trade. If we can :essen the Spanish-American balance, 
we need no longer send our drafts on Europe to our South- 
ern neighbors, but may bring more gold into our own 
country. Unfortunately, this proposed search for gold 
through legislation to secure a favorable balance of trade 
has been pursued by most countries for centuries, and 
has so far proven as fruitless as the search of children 
for the pot of gold under the rainbow. Increased exports 
have always been paid for by increased imports, and 
decreased imports have always been offset by decreased 
exports. With what measure we mete, it is measured to 
us again. Other nations buy precisely as much of us as 
we do of them. Were it not so—were it possible that 
our exports to Spanish America would deprive her of the 
drafts which pay her European balances—the treaties we 
have made with her would have no more of reciprocity than 
Germany’s seizure of the French indemnity. The reason 
for believing in reciprocity is that increased commerce 
benefits both countries; not that it enables one to take 
the gold of another. 

President McLeod, of the Reading, was last week 
elected President of the Boston and Maine, and at the 
same time it was announced that the Reading syndicate 
had obtained control of the New York and New England. 
The transactions of last week, following fast upon the 
Reading’s purchase of the Poughkeepsie Bridge and the 
Central New England and Western, make the Reading 
system the greatest aggregation of railway properties in 
the country. These New England acquisitions of the 
Reading are not to be condemned in the same manner as 
its combination with the Lehigh Valley and New Jersey 
Central. They do not violate any State Constitution, and 
most of them do not violate the common-law principle on 
which the Jersey Central leases were annulled. No intel- 
ligent anti-monopolist opposes the consolidation of con- 
necting roads, and most of the lines recently acquired 
are connecting and not competing. The consolidation 
of connecting roads from Pennsylvania to Maine, in- 
stead of suppressing competition, tends to increase it by 
giving New England producers easier access to Pennsyl- 
vania markets, and Pennsylvania producers easier access to 
New England markets. Some of the New England lines 
acquired, however, are roads which ought to be in compe- 
tition with the through line established, and are controlled 
by the through line in order to prevent the low rates which 
competition would establish. Nevertheless, the chief 
danger of the new consolidation is the tremendous power 
lodged in private hands. It belongs to an entirely differ- 
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ent moral category from that of the combination of last 
spring which is adding so greatly to the price of coal. 


Premier Loubet assumed a perilous position in becom- 
ing the arbitrator of the State at Carmaux. The whole 
nation was absorbed in the contest, and sympathizers 
with the company and sympathizers with the miners were 
so far apart, and so violent, that there was danger the 
Ministry would be overthrown whatever the decision. He 
seems, however, to have taken a strong position—one 


‘which upholds the dignity of the law and yet recognizes 


the political right of workmen to hold public office, 
and their moral right to reinstatement in positions 
from which there was no rightful ground for their 
removal. Premier Loubet’s decision was that the Mayor 
of Carmaux should be taken back as a workman by 
the mining company, but with leave of absence dur- 
ing his term of office; that the manager of the company, 
whose resignation was demanded by the strikers, should 
retain his position; and that the striking workmen, except 
those convicted of rioting, should be reinstated in their 
o'd plac:s. At first the verdict called forth angry protests 
from the. workmen, and from the Radicals in the Chamber 
of Deputies. The continued “ leave of absence”’ for the 
workman Mayor was not entirely satisfactory, and amnesty 
and reinstatement were demanded for the workmen con- | 
victed of rioting. At first the men refused to go back to 
work, and talked wildly of “ appealing to the public opinion 
of the nation.” But the moral force which the decision of 
the arbitration carried with it in the end forced its accept- 
ance without other compulsion. 


The French conquest of Dahomey is now complete. 
Dispatches just received in Paris state that Colonel Dodds 
last Saturday captured the town of Canna, and the follow- 
ing day took possession of the capital, Abomey. The 
campaign has lasted about two and a half months, and the 
French forces, which number in all about four thousand 
men, had already, as we have heretofore reported, won 
three fiercely contested battles before reaching the vicin- 
ity of the important towns just taken. The native forces 


-in all these batties fought desperately, but a lack of dis- 


cipline and the want of firearms of a modern type made 
their defense hopeless from the beginning. The famous 
Amazons are said to have fought with desperation, and 
many of these women warriors were found dead on the 
field of battle. There is no question as to the justifica- 
tion of France in thus subduing Dahomey. King Behanzin, 
who mounted the throne two or three years ago, has over 
and over again broken the treaty he made with the French, 
has repeatedly made raids into the French territory of 
Porto Nova, and has carried away from that district many 
natives to be sold into slavery or to be slaughtered as vic- 
tims in his horrible sacrifices. His announced intention 
of driving the French out of the country was founded on 
absolute ignorance of the fighting strength of a European 
nation. All attempts to make political capital in the 
French Legislature over this necessary though very dis 
agreeable war have completely failed. The capital, Abo- 
mey, just captured, is a place of about twelve thousand 
inhabitants, defended by a ditch eight miles in circumfer- 
ence, and by a thick hedge of prickly bushes. Canna, @ 
few miles distant, is a smaller town, and has a semi-relig- 
ious character in the eyes of the natives, as the burial-place 
of the kings of the country. 


The Italian Parliament was dissolved on the roth of 
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last month, the general elections will take place on Sunday 
next, and the Chambers will assemble on the 23d inst. 
The decree fixing the election is accompanied by a report 
from the Cabinet to the King which announces, among 
other things, the usual deficit, amounting for the current 
financial year to about seven millions of dollars. This defi- 
cit the Cabinet promises to make good by a surplus of 
about $1,200,000, but precisely how the deficit is to be 
made to give place to a surplus does not appear from the 
reports. It will be interesting to know by what financial 
legerdemain the Ministry hopes to secure this result. The 
military expenditure for the current year is fixed at about 
fifty millions of dollars. Government monopolies of min- 
eral oil, modifications in customs duty, and indefinite 
promises of financial reform and of social legislation are 
also part of the decree. The statement of the Ministers 
gives very little satisfaction, both because its promises of 
financial betterment are so indefinite, and also because it 
is suspected that the deficit is very largely understated. 
It is significant that the Finance Minister of the late Ru- 
dini Cabinet, in a recent speech, prophesied that by the 
close of the present decade the deficit will amount to thirty 
million dollars, and that the only way to meet the situa- 
tion is by the immediate reduction of the army estimates. 
The ex-Minister has been criticised as lacking in patriot- 
ism and as being a pessimist, but, as has so often hap- 
pened in this country, the only ground for the charge 
seems to have been that he has tried to speak the truth 
without reference to party passions or claims. 


The current number of the “ Review of Reviews” con- 
tains a very interesting feature in the form of a composite 
photograph of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet. This photograph 
may perhaps be regarded as revealing the typical quality 
of the new Liberal Ministry, and, if so, it shows culture, 
refinement of taste and habit, and a meditative quality 
almost inclining to dreaminess, It is a type which belongs 
rather to the man of letters, the artist or enthusiast, 
than to the practical politician ; but Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet, 
‘tmust be remembered, contains men of a very unusual 
intellectual quality. Just now the question in which the 
Liberals are taking greatest interest is that of the second- 
ary leadership of the party. Mr. Gladstone has been 
enjoined}by his physician to limit his attendance at the 
House of,;Commons during the coming session, and it is 
reported that Sir William Harcourt will practically act as 
leader in the House. Unfortunately, Sir William Harcourt 
's suffering from an apparently serious derangement of his 
health, and fears are entertained that he would not be 
able efficiently and constantly to take Mr. Gladstone’s 
place inthe absence of the Premier. The general belief 
is that what is called in theatrical circles an “ under-study ” 
must be held in reserve to piece out Sir William Harcourt 
when Sir,William Harcourt fails to piece out Mr. Glad- 
Stone. By way of taking a holiday, Mr. Gladstone has 
recently delivered a lecture in the Sheldonian Theater at 
Oxford on “ Medizval Universities.” He is said to be 
in unusual vigor and spirits. 


A rather turbulent episode at the great English Congre- 
gational Union, just held at Bradford, illustrates the grow- 
‘ng importance of the labor question as of vital interest to 
church circles, In a paper on the general subject read 
by Dr. Charles Leach, he asserted that he had heard a 
Member of Parliament tell a crowded audience that “ Chris- 
tianity is dead, and I am glad of it.” The reference was 
‘to Mr. Keir Hardy, and the meeting was soon informed 
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that Mr. Hardy was present, complained that he had been 
misrepresented, and asked to be heard. His speech was 
impassioned, and at times lapsed into invective. He re- 
pudiated the phrase imputed to him (Dr. Leach, by the 
way, afterwards maintained the correctness of his version), 
and said his real declaration was that “ the Christianity of 
the schools is dead, and the Christianity of Christ is coming 
to the front, and I am glad for that.” Warming to his 
opportunity, and, it must be confessed, not discriminating 
very well between the blameworthy and the righteous in 
this matter, he said : 

“The reason why the laboring classes turn their backs on the 
churches is because the churches have turned their backs on Christ. 
You get your respectable congregations and you turn your back on 
the working classes. I know it, for I have seen it. In the slums of 
great cities, where little children, made in the image of God, are being 
driven down into hell for time and for eternity, you have no word of 
hope and no helping hand to stretch out to them. It is a shame and 
a disgrace to you, the Christian ministers of England !” 

What is significant about this wholesale indictment is the 
way in which it was received. Minister after minister rose 
to show, not that Mr. Keir Hardie demanded too much 
from the churches for the laboring men, but that he was 
totally ignorant of what had been done and was being 
done. One delegate, Mr. Byles, even admitted that the 
charge, though exaggerated, had truth enough to give it a 
sting. For his own part, he added, he belonged to a 
church of which workingmen formed the main part. That 
was what he wanted to see—not an independent labor 
church, but a labor church in connection with the Church 
of Christ itself. The discussion at the time, and the many 
letters written to the religious and secular papers, show 
that, though Mr. Hardie is judged guilty of lack of taste 
and tact, and of unjust generalization, yet the claims of 
the laboring man to better recognition and fuller brother- 
hood are being widely recognized by the churches. On 
the other hand, the real position of the socialistic leaders 
is much better put in a letter from Mr. Ben Tillett, called 
out by this discussion, than it was by Mr. Hardie. Mr. 
Tillett says: “We owe much to the big-hearted sympathy 
of a few teachers of a vital human religion, but nothing 
from the exclusive spiritual teachers.” Quite in line with 
the interest shown by the Union in labor questions was 
the agitation in favor of free pews. One delegate described 
pew-rents as “a McKinley tariff in places of worship,” 
and another, who had thrown open his chapel free to 
workingmen, declared that they had paid their own way 
by voluntary offerings. 

When Lord Rosebery accepted the Foreign Office un- 
der Mr. Gladstone, an end was put to all misgivings with 
regard to a radical change in the foreign policy of England. 
Lord Rosebery is distinctly a progressive man, but he is 
not impracticable, and he has the English sense for the 
realities of a situation. The Egyptian question has been 
perhaps the most perplexing of all the questions of recent 
English foreign policy. There is a good deal to be said 
on both sides of this question, and an English Judge has 
recently put, in a very effective way, the reasons for con- 
tinued occupation. He declares that the English occupa- 
tion has been extremely beneficial to Egypt, and that these 
benefits will not be permanent unless for some time longer 
the country remains under English control. When Eng- 
land took upon herself the responsibility of government 
on the Nile, Egypt had reached its lowest condition. The 
peasants were literally crushed by taxes, the system of 
forced labor employed in public works was of the most 
wasteful character, the army was useless, and the admin- 
istration of justice rotten. After the revolt of Arabi, whea 
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the English took possession of the country, Egypt was in a 
condition of anarchy. Out of this condition the country 
has been brought by English administration. The debt 
has been put on a fair basis, the pressure of taxation re- 
duced while its productiveness has been increased, an 
army of thirteen thousand well-drilled soldiers has been 
organized, a police has been created, schools have been 
founded, forced labor has been abolished, a civil service 
has been established, and a pure and efficient judicial 
system developed. 


GENERAL News.—The city of Milwaukee was partly 
destroyed by fire on Friday night of last week; many 
blocks of business buildings and residences were swept 
away, together with a great number of railway cars; the 
loss is estimated at over five million dollars ; great distress 
exists among the poorer people whose homes were burned, 
and their claims to sympathy and aid are being widely 
recognized. The Anchor Line steamship Roumania, 
bound to Bombay, was wrecked on the coast of Portugal, 
near Cape Carvoeiro, last Friday night; it is believed that 
only nine out of the one hundred and twenty-two persons 
on board were saved; Captain Young refused to leave his 
ship and went down with her. It is announced that the 
English Parliament will be formally prorogued on Decem- 
ber 13. The Luther Memorial Church at Wittenberg, 
Germany, was reconsecrated with elaborate ceremonies on 
Tuesday of this week; the Emperor took part in these 
ceremonies, and, it is stated, had contributed the greater 
part of the cost of restoring the cathedral. 


Present Politics in Germany 


The factiousness of German party politics has never 
been illustrated more clearly than at present. Reichstag 
and Prussian Landtag are about to be opened, and each is 
to consider an exceptionally important measure whose 
general outlines have been known for several weeks and 
whose principal features have been discussed exhaustively ; 
yet not one of the eight or nine parties, with their numerous 
wings and groups, has taken a final attitude toward either 
bill. Most of the party organs are overwhelming the 
Government with criticisms; some of them repeat their 
perennial prophecies of Cabinet crisis; not a few say, as 
they have been saying ever since the Empire was founded, 
that only a new Chancellor can save Germany from the 
darkest future. All agree in maintaining that hopelessly 
negative attitude which Miquel had in mind when he de- 
clared that the present German parties had outlived their 
‘usefulness. 

The bills round which the conflict thickens are, the tax 
bill which will be brought before the Landtag, and the army 
bill which will be introduced in the Reichstag. The 
former is the complement of Miquel’s income tax bill. It 
provides for the delivery to the communes by the State 
of the house, ground, and professional taxes, and for the 
indemnification of the Government by means of a property 
tax. This latter tax, Miquel says, will reach adequately 
for the first time property held idle for the purposes of 
speculation or luxury. For instance, it will bear heavily 
upon the unearned increment, and will cause the man draw- 
ing his income from invested capital to contribute more to 
the support of the State than does the man drawing the 
same income from such a temporary source as professional 
services. The bill is in the line of the Social Reform 


movement in Germany ; it embodies principles long recom- 
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mended by such experts as Kniess, Wagner, and Schmoller ; 
it is in harmony with the spirit of the Prussian Govern- 
ment and people, who have never shrunk from direct 
taxes; and it answers that first requirement of all taxation 
—justness—by placing the heaviest burden on the strongest 
shoulders. 

The principal features of the army bill, as we have 
already pointed out, are that it reduces practically the term 
of service from three years to two years, and calls for more 
men and more money. The reduction of the term of 
service is the Government’s concession to the sentiment of 
all middle-class and lower-class Germans; to the Liberals, 
Radicals, and Social Democrats. The price of this con- 
cession is: about eighty-four thousand more recruits 
annually, sixteen million five hundred thousand dollars in 
a lump sum, and sixteen million dollars annually. The 
Government undoubtedly will abate these demands some- 
what, but not materially. Could it be justly expected to 
abandon them altogether? Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
and Italy have in their standing armies 1,013,000 men; 
Russia and France have 1,364,000. The Dual Alliance, 
therefore, has to-day in active service three hundred and 
fifty thousand more men than has the Triple Alliance. 
France alone supports an army of 521,000, against Ger- 
many’s 486,000, and, should the present numerical condi- 
tions of the two military systems continue, could in 1914 
place in the field 4,125,000 men, against Germany’s 
3,488,000. The French army, moreover, is as well trained 
and organized as any army in Europe; in fact, such an 
eminent lay authority in military matters as Sir Charles 
Dilke has said recently that it is the most powerful army 
in Europe. Under these circumstances can Germany, the 
backbone of the Triple Alliance, still holding Alsace and 
Lorraine with a mailed hand, afford to sacrifice the quality 
of her army without being amply indemnified in quantity? 

How the Reichstag will answer these questions can be 
only surmised. ‘The Social Democrats, the Independents 
(Freisinnige), and many of the National Liberals and Inde- 
pendent Conservatives probably will vote against the bill 
in any event. With the aid of scattering votes and smal] 
parliamentary groups they will be able to muster certainly 
some one hundred and seventy-five votes against the Gov- 
ernment. The mainstay of the Government will be prob- 
ably the Clericals, provided that the Chancellor will pay 
for their support with sufficient concessions to the Church, 
and the Conservatives, if they can be induced to swallow 
their prejudice against reducing the service term. These 
two parties are known as the Black Alliance, and together 
hold one hundred and seventy seats. With the bolting 
National Liberals, the Anti-Semitics, scattering votes, and 
odds and ends of parties, they could rally some two 
hundred and fifteen or two hundred and twenty deputies 
for the bill. If the bill is to be passed, this combination 
of parties will be the one to pass it. Otherwise Caprivi 
will appeal to the country. 

The tax bill could be carried in the Landtag by a sim- 
ilar combination, as the Conservatives, Clericals, and 
Poles have in that body two hundred and thirty-eight votes 
against one hundred and seventy-eight votes held by the 
Independent Conservatives, National Liberals, and Inde- 
pendents. Miquel has said, however, that a bill of such 
significance to vested interests is not likely to be supported 
or opposed on party lines. ‘“ Perhaps,” he said recently, 
“a special party, composed of fragments of the old parties, 
will be formed to pass it.” The Munich “ Allgemeine 
Zeitung,” which could never be accused of official opti- 
mism, prophesies that the bill will be passed by a combina- 
tion of the Conservatives and a large majority of the 
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Independent Conservatives and National Liberals. The 
country would then be treated to the novel spectacle of 
the Government working with radically different com- 
binations in Reichstag and Landtag. This phenomenon 
would be an accurate reflection of the present chaotic con- 
dition of German political parties, but would hardly be so 
satisfactory to the German Chancellor and the Prussian 
Minister President as an ironclad Government coalition, 
like the Black Alliance, in both parliaments. 


The Episcopal General Convention 


The Episcopal General Convention, which finished its 


triennial session last week, was notable for the compar- . 


atively large amount of work it accomplished. First in the 
order of importance may be mentioned the completion of 
the revision of the Prayer-Book, begun more than fifteen 
years ago. The revised standard Prayer-Book to be 
issued at once will, by almost universal consent, be far 
superior to the present book, and, in the opinion of many 
competent liturgical scholars, superior also to the English 
Prayer-Book. Besides the changes and alterations adopted 
by the last two General Conventions, its text has been 
minutely examined by Professor Samuel Hart, of Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn., and numerous errors in typog- 
raphy and punctuation, some of them hoary with age, 
have been corrected, so that the book soon to be issued 
will probably be as nearly perfect as any human produc- 
tion can be. 

Much has been said about the trivial character of many 
of the changes and alterations incorporated in the Prayer- 
Book ; and doubtless some of them are trivial, when con- 
sidered by themselves. Doubtless also the result of the 
revision movement, as a whole, will be disappointing to the 
more radical Churchmen, who believe that certain doctrinal 
changes, or at least modifications, would bring the Prayer- 
Book into a more perfect harmony with essential Christian- 
ity, and also into closer touch with modern life. Under the 
circumstances, the leaders of the revision movement were 
probably wise in deciding to make no change that would 
touch doctrines, or that would violently shock the con- 
servative instincts of the Church. In the present state of 
opinion in the Church any such radical revision, even if it 
were possible, would paralyze the growth of the Church, 
and in all likelihood disrupt it. In the Episcopal Church, 
as in all other Christian bodies, there are to-day a great 
many questions relating to doctrine, discipline, and 
worship that are in a state of flux; they are in 
process of solution in the great crucible of modern 
life and thought. They are receiving a deep impress 
from the movements and tendencies that are now 
doing so much to change the face of the world in 
every department of human activity. This modifica- 
tion, or renaissance, to use a more ambitious word in 
favor with advanced thinkers, has as yet hardly begun to 
reveal its true character. The wisest observer is baffled 
when he tries to explain it, and there is no man living who 
can forecast its future development. Such being the state 
of the case, it would have been most unwise, nay, most 
calamitous, for the Episcopal Church to have taken any 
partial stage of this continuous modification as a finality, 
and to have put upon such a partial stage the imprimatur 
of its authority. The thought of the Church at any given 
moment, in these days of speculative unrest, even if it 
could be accurately ascertained, is not a true index of its 
real life or essential faith, and for the Church io give it a 
permanent shape by casting it in the mold of its legisla- 
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tion would be fatal to all life and growth. In the revision 
of the Prayer-Book the wise thing has probably been done. 
Its liturgical forms have been enriched, and made more 
flexible. Verbal infelicities have been corrected, and in 
many little things, not important in themselves, or easily 
described, it has been made to conform more closely to 
the genius and character of the American Episcopal 
Church. Above all else, the propriety of making changes 
in the Prayer- Book, when they become necessary, has been 
recognized, and the old fetich-worship of the Prayer-Book 
as it is, which has done so much to retard the rational 
progress of the Church, has received a death-blow from 
which it will never recover. It may be, as many Church- 
men declare, that no further changes in the Prayer- Book 
will be made for at least a hundred years; but even that 
is not certain; the one thing certain is, that when they 
become necessary they will be made. 

Next in importance to the completion of Prayer-Book 
revision was the debate on Christian unity, and the adop- 
tion by the House of Deputies of the so-called Chicago- 
Lambeth declaration, in which the bishops put forth as a 
basis of unity an acceptance of the canonical Scriptures, 
the two catholic creeds, the two sacraments, and the his- 
toric episcopate, locally adapted to the various needs. 
Whatever may be the import and value of this declaration 
as a step toward unity—a question too large to discuss 


‘fully here—it is a simple statement of fact to say that the 


House of Deputies did not adopt it with such glad una- 
nimity as would indicate a belief in its timeliness and 
wisdom. It was, in fact, adopted after a long debate, as 
a compromise, in place of the proposal to put it in the 
Constitution, rather than with any general belief that it 
would be looked upon as a bona-fide invitation. The truth 
is, the Episcopal Church, as a Church, is not yet ready to 
live up to this declaration as interpreted by men like Dr. 
Huntington. It has first to meet and answer a number of 
grave questions, in the answer to which only will be 
found the unknown quantity in the problem of Christian 
unity. Among these questions are the following: By 
what authority, Scriptural or historical, is the unity of 
Christendom made to depend on an acceptance of a dis- 
puted mode of ecclesiastical government, of which, so far 
as we know, Christ knew nothing? Is Christianity an 


unchangeable deposit, or a development? Or is it a 


blended resultant of the two? What are its ultimate pos- 
tulates? And what divine authority is there in mere 
antiquity? The whole current history of the Episcopal 
Church shows that it is groping for an answer to 
these questions; and its ultimate conclusion in regard 
to them will decide its final attitude towards Cathol- 
icism and Protestantism. In the meanwhile it is “in 
a strait betwixt two,” wishing to retain the ecclesiastical 
deposit of the past and at the same time put itself in rela- 
tions of fellowship with the Christianity of to-day. That 
under such circumstances it should be unwilling to burn its 
bridges behind it, by opening the door wide to its Protest- 
ant brethren, is not strange. Even the thought that the 
door may be ajar because of the Lambeth declaration will 
make many good Churchmen unhappy. 

We have no desire to belittle the declaration adopted. 
Even if it leads to no immediate practical result, it records 
an impulse in favor of unity worthy of all praise. It is a 
waymark towards an ideal which, though far in the future, 
will yet be realized in God’s good time and in his own 
divine way. The merely parochial idea of unity, which 
possesses so many of us intent only on obedience to the 
by-laws and rules of order of the Church, will then be 
swallowed up and lost in a thought of unity as compre 
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hensive as the universe, and as many-sided in its applica- 
tions as the varying needs and aspirations of men. 


* 


The Inter-State Commerce Law 


For the first‘ time since his elevation to the Supreme 
Court, Judge Brewer has rendered a questionable decision. 
The best-known clause in the Inter-State Commerce Law 
was that forbidding railroads to charge more for a short haul 
than for a long one. The object was to put a stop to such 
discriminations as that people in Philadelphia, ninety miles 
from the coal mines, should be paying $6.50 a ton for coal, 
while people in New York, a hundred and fifty miles from 


the mines, were paying only $5.50, or that people in Ogden . 


should be paying more than twice as much for their New 
York freight as people in San Francisco for theirs, though it 
passed through Ogden on its way to them. While the 
“long and short haul clause” merely forbade roads to 
charge more for a short haul than a long one, Judge 
Cooley, the Chairman of the first Inter-State Commission, 
declared that through the law “the smallest hamlet is to 
be put on an equality with the largest city,” and ex Presi- 
dent Stickney, of the Chicago, St. Paul, and Kansas City, 
has criticised the clause because its express prohibition of 
a greater charge for a shorter distance has seemed to per- 
mit an equal charge, though the cost of service is much 
less. So much by way of introduction to Judge Brewer’s 
decision which has so startled the West. Sitting in the 
Iowa district of the Circuit Court of Appeals, he has de- 
cided that the railroads at their discretion may make local 
rates heavier than through rates. ‘ This far-reaching opin- 
ion” (we quote the “ Evening Post’’) “is arrived at by 
drawing a technical distinction in the use of the word ‘line’ 
in the act to regulate commerce ; any one railway constitutes 
a line, while any number of them formed into a through 
line makes another line, whose charges are independent of 
the charges of either company on its own traffic.” 

Judge Brewer illustrates the effect of his decision as if 
it were to favor the small towns. If, he says, the local 
rate from a Western village to Chicago is fifteen cents 
a hundred, and the local rate from Chicago to Cleveland 
is fifteen cents more, the roads may nevertheless establish 
a through rate of twelve cents from the Western village to 
Cleveland. If this were an actual case, those of us who 
advocated the Inter-State Commerce Law would insist 
that justice to Chicago merchants demanded that Judge 
Cooley’s interpretation of the act should be sustained. It 
is irrational that they should pay proportionately double 
as much for their freight as the merchants of the little 
town. If the latter get their Cleveland freight at a profit 
of one per cent. to the railroads, the profit on the Chicago 
freight must be one hundred per cent., and the charge as 
indefensibly extortionate as the old local rates which com- 
pelled Congress to enact the Inter State law. But Judge 
Brewer's illustration does not illustrate the actual workings 
of the practice he would permit. It is the rates to the 
great cities, the competitive points, which are made as 
low as the cost of service will permit, and the rates to 
the small towns that are made extortionately high. We 
have no reason to believe that the Supreme Court will 
sustain Judge Brewer’sdecision. Judge Brewer’s fame in 
this country came from two very important decisions he 
rendered while a circuit judge in Iowa. One of these 
was to the effect that the people of Iowa must compen- 
sate the owners of the distilleries, whose business the State 
had prohibited on the ground that it impoverished the 
State instead of enriching it. This decision was over- 
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ruled by the Supreme Court, by a vote of eight to one, 
Judge Brewer’s other famous decision was against the con- 
stitutionality of the Iowa law reducing freight rates, on the 
ground that the authority of the Legislature to regulate the 
compensation of the railroad owners extended absolutely 
to the owners of stock, but not in any degree to the own- 
ers of bonds. This decision of Judge Brewer's, though 
vastly popular with the railroads at the time of its render- 
ing, has found no defenders, so far as we are aware, 
among writers on railroads. It is clearly as wrong for a 
State to prevent all dividends on stock representing capital 
actually invested as to permit any dividends on bonds 
representing no capital invested. As the dividends of the 
railroads actually increased under the law which Judge 
Brewer declared unconstitutional, it is needless to say 
that it still stands. We believe that the Supreme Court 
will sustain Judge Cooley’s interpretation of the Inter- 
State Commerce Law rather than Judge Brewer’s. If it does 
not, the railroads will be in danger of a law requiring that 
their charges for the short haul be proportional to the 
charges for the long haul. This is the system now pur- 
sued in Germany. 


Not by Bread Alone 


The most severe criticism which can be made on the 
great mass of current political discussion is the statement, 
which one hears on all sides in these weeks, that there is 
nothing in the newspapers which a man cares to read. 
They are filled day after day with editorials on political 
subjects, with reports of political speeches, and with 
accounts of political organizations, but in all this mass of 
chaff there is only here and there a grain of wheat. An 
intelligent man may be willing, for the sake of reviving 
past memories, or of listening to a well-known speaker, to 
attend a political meeting, but how rarely does he hear 
anything there which is addressed to his intelligence, or 
which serves any more permanent purpose than to awaken 
prejudices which had begun to die or to excite a partisan- 
ship which ought to be allayed rather than stimulated. 
When the same man picks up his newspaper, he is quite 
unwilling to read in print what he listened to the night 
before, and before the campaign is ended he rebels against 
the cheap partisanship, the weary reiteration, the denun- 
ciations, and the appeals to political prejudice which 
furnish the material used by most of the newspapers. It 
is a melancholy comment on our intelligence that, in a 
discussion involving the whole Nation and touching the 
most serious and vital issues, there should be so little real 
appeal to the reason, so little in all this mass of news- 
paper publication which the thoughtful man cares to 
read. A student of current politics has made an attempt 
during the present campaign to find political literature 
of this kind which should really inform him; which 
should, in other words, calmly, candidly, and dispas- 
sionately discuss the issues as they would be discussed 
by a person earnestly desiring either to find the truth 
or to convey it to others. He found just three such 
contributions ; three addresses which have been of suf- 
ficient value to him as a thoughtful man to interest him 
to the end. The average campaign speech and the aver- 
age political editorial are absolutely devoid of value to the 
intelligent voter. They are filled with indiscriminate lauda- 
tions of the party in whose interest they are written, or of 
indiscriminate condemnation of the opposite party, and 
the intelligent man knows that neither is justified by the 
facts. 

This has been in many respects an admirable campaign, 
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but it is certainly true, as some one has lately remarked, 
that there is a great falling off in the intellectual quality of 
political discussion. This campaign has been, for the most 
part, noticeable for the absence of those commanding pres- 
entations of political truth or those large visions of 
national life which in other times have given dignity and 
moral grandeur to political discussions. There have been, 
it is true, here and there glimpses of this breadth of view, 
but they have been extremely rare. For the most part it 
must be said that the campaign has been a steady glorifica- 
tion of the materialistic tendencies of the country and a 
steady appeal to the commercial spirit. A thoughtful 
listener at a recent political meeting in Boston’s historic 
Faneuil Hall, where so many noble appeals to the National 
conscience have been heard, said afterwards that there was 
nothing in any speech of the evening which recognized 
that the country had a soul; the arguments touched noth- 
ing deeper or higher than physical well-being. Material 
"prosperity seemed to satisfy all aspirations. The same 
comment might be made on meetings of the opposing party. 
We must have deeper notes than these in our political dis- 
cussions, or we shall dry up the sources of National great- 
ness. The real question about any political policy is not 
whether it will make the country richer, but whether it will 
make the people of the country nobler and happier. Better 
poverty with greatness than wealth with essential littleness. 
The literature and the speeches of this campaign betray a 
notable lack of aspiration and greatness of aim. Political 
parties cannot Jive without deep roots in moral conviction, 
and the parties of to-day must either strike deeper and rise 
higher, or give place to new organizations of National faith 
and conviction. 


Editorial Notes 


The administration and the character of Napoleon III. were, 
from every point of view, so devoid of real dignity and common 
honesty that it is difficult to find any element of heroism in the 
man or his policy; so difficult that M. Zola has been driven to 
the extremity of insisting that because the Emperor rouged his 
cheeks before the battle of Sedan he was a hero. “I find the 
act superb,” he says, “ worthy of a hero of a Shakespearean play, 
heightening the figure of Napoleon III. to a tragic melancholy 
of an infinite grandeur.” If this is M. Zola’s ideal of heroism, 
what would be his conception of cowardice ? 


The colony of New Zealand, to the east of Australia, has 
joined hands with Wyoming, in the west of America, in confer- 
ring the suffrage upon women. It is an accepted generalization 
that colonies, when left to themselves, anticipate the political 
development of their mother countries, for the reason that they 
adopt the political institutions suited to their own age, while 
the mother countries retain the institutions of a past age. This 
was certainly true of the Greek colonies, and both Americans 
and Australians have been fond of boasting that Great Britain 
has followed the course of political development which we have 
marked out before. 


We continue to get letters from different parts of the country, but 
specially from this city, inclosing theater programmes containing 
the advertisements of the Louisiana Lottery. These advertise- 
ments give the name and post-office box of the new President of 
the Company, with the statement that “ while it is true” that he 
has been elected to his new post, he continues at the head of 
the “ Gulf Coast Ice and Manfacturing Company.” All orders 
for ice “or other supplies ” will receive prompt attention. 
What we wish to know is, why the local officers do not prosecute 
this palpable violation of State laws. The fact that this com- 
pany comes before the public under false pretens s, and attempts 
to do its mean business in a mean way, will not help it in the 
eyes of any jury that can be assembled. People in the North 
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do not order their ice from the Gulf Coast, and no court with 
any sense of the ridiculous could sustain the claim that this is an 
ice advertisement. We commend the case to the Society for 
the Prevention of Vice. 


Mr. Curtis’s last contribution to the “ Easy Chair ” is a char- 
acteristic plea for a Christmas of sentiment rather than a Christ- 
mas of extravagance. It strikes anew the right note with refer- 
ence to one of the most beautiful of all the anniversaries of the 
year, greatly perverted in recent days by extravagance. It is 
not easy to realize that Mr. Curtis began his connection with the 
“ Easy Chair” in 1853, when he and Mr. Donald G. Mitchell 
were its joint editors, and that since 1859 until the current num- 
ber of “ Harper's Magazine” he was the “ Easy Chair.” Never, 
surely, has any department of a magazine been more steadfastly 
sustained and more consistent!y held to the very highest pur- 
poses than the “ Easy Chair.” Month after month, year after 
year, it has made its persuasive plea for the higher intellectual, 
artistic, and spiritual interests of America. It has been a stand- 
ing protest against commercialism and materialism in all their 
varied forms, but while it has often assumed the functions of a 
censor, it has always spoken with courtesy, kindliness, and in 
perfect charity. There was but one thing to do with the “ Easy 
Chair” when Mr. Curtis left it, and that has been done. With . 
the current number of the magazine the “ Easy Chair ” becomes 
a thing of the past. There could, in the nature of things, be but 
one “ Easy Chair,” and Mr. Curtis will have no successor. 

The expression of National sympathy for President Harrison 
has been universal, and has obliterated, as it ought among a 
generous people, all lines of political difference. The great sor- 


‘rows of life, when they come to men of high station, seem to 


project their shadows and to assume a kind of tragic proportion. 
In this country, where domestic purity and happiness are held 
in such high honor and are regarded as the chief sources of 
strength and peace in life, it is not surprising that Mr. Harri- 
son’s devotion to his wife during the last days of her illness, to 
the exclusion of all other claims, should be instantly recognized 
as indicative of a fine quality in the man. In the turbulence 
and uproar of the last weeks of a political campaign one of the 
candidates has been surrounded by a hush, all men uncovering 
their heads in the presence of one of those great sorrows which 
make all mankind one by reason of their universality. It is no 
small satisfaction that in the White House the Nation has had 
for many years past true illustrations of the sanctity of American 
home life, and, while the Executive Mansion has known more 
brilliant women than Mrs. Harrison, it has never known one 
more thoroughly and unostentatiously true to the highest claims 
of the home and the family. 

The love of the adventurous and romantic still lives. We 
told not long ago in the Outlook the story of the plucky English 
Minister who bearded the Sultan of Morocco in his den. We 
have also told the story of the revolt of one of the leaders of the 
tribes in the country about Tangier. This leader, Hamman 
by name, is evidently a dashing fellow who knows his “ Arabian 
Nights” by heart. He has not only been showing great skill 
and audacity in military matters and great fertility of resource 
in getting out of the hands of his enemies, but, like Haroun al 
Raschid, he has been entertaining himself by wandering about 
Tangier in disguise and going into the homes of his bitterest 
enemies. In one of these houses, in which he had once been 
treacherously taken while at dinner and sent away as a prisoner, 
he not long after appeared disguised as a beggar and secured 
another dinner, without any suspicion on the part of his host or 
the servants that they were giving aid and comfort to the enemy. 
When he had safely returned to his home he wrote to his host, 
the Basha, regretting that he had had such a poor dinner at his 
house, but commending his economy. All sorts of virtues and 
immunities are conceded to him by his devoted followers, and 
some of his methods, if correctly reported, are original and ef- 
fective. For instance, if one of his followers proves to him that 
another follower is in his debt, Hamman promptly pays the money 
to the creditor out of his own pocket, and then collects the debt ° 
himself from the debtor. 
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Pratt Institute 
Its Methods of Industrial, Technical, and Art Instruction 


2S is well known, Pratt Institute of Brooklyn 
was founded by the late Mr. Charles Pratt, 
a several-times millionaire of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., whose own early struggles for an 


affluence, to consider some means of ben- 
efiting his less fortunate fellow-men. After months of 
study and careful investigation of the workings of other 
schools, the plan which was first developed in the free 
library and reading-room broadened and deepened, until 
the present collection of buildings, numerous departments, 


broad courses of study, splendid mechanical equipment, 


and four thousand students, have become the well-estab- 
lished representation of the founder’s idea. 

As an organization the Institute is governed by a board 
of trustees consisting of the three sons of the founder, and 
advised by the fac- 
ulty, which consists 
of the directors of 
the six leading de- 


partments. 
In the matter of 
equipment, Pratt 


Institute has great 
cause for congratu- 
lation. No school 
of its kind in the 
world can _ boast 
such a complete out- 
fit of the best pos- 
sible appliances. 
Imagine five large 
brick buildings, one 
six stories in height, 
100 X 86 feet ; a sec- 
ond of four stories, 
14495 feet; a 
third, an extension 
of the larger or main 
building, five stories 
high; a handsome 
three-story building 
50 X 80, and a trade- 
school building of one story, 10395 feet. Steam-heat, 
electric and gas light, a passenger elevator, a full equipment 
of the expensive machinery and other necessary accom- 
paniments of a manual training school, have been supplied 
by a liberal hand. Extensive grounds for tennis, baseball, 
and other games are connected with the buildings, and it is 
estimated that over two million dollars have been spent 
in the furnishing and preparation of the entire property. 
The principal departments are the Technical High 
School, the Art, Domestic Science, Mechanic Arts, Kin- 
dergarten, Commerce, Music, and Library departments. 
The Technical High School alone, of all the depart- 
ments, is given full scope for regular, systematic applica- 
tion of the manual training theory in its fullest meaning, 
because in this department only are boys and girls 
received and taught by themselves through a course of 
years; while in all other departments those of mature 
years are admitted, and, to a certain extent, elect their own 
courses of study. Here a course in English branches, 
including history, rhetoric, algebra, geometry, botany, lit- 
erature, trigonometry, physics, chemistry, and political 
economy, is combined with courses in drawing, wood and 
metal work for boys, and cooking, millinery, dressmaking, 
and wood-carving for girls. No attempt is made to train 
carpenters, tinsmiths, or founders, cooks, milliners, or 
dressmakers, in a trade which may become a means of live- 
lihood. The use of the manual training is understood to 
be purely educative of the mental faculties. True, the 
student may discover that he has an especial aptitude for 


education led him, in his later days of. 


some manual employment and may be led to adopt it, but 
such results are purely incidental and not in line with the 
main object of the course. The school day is divided into 
seven periods, three of which are devoted to recitations, 
one to study, one to drawing, and two to manual work. 
For example, in the first year of the course for boys, rhet- 
oric, general history, algebra, plane geometry, physiology, 
and botany are studied by all the students, also freehand 
model and cast drawing and clay-modeling, while the 
boys add to this bench-working in wood, wood-turning, 
and pattern-making, and the girls plain sewing, hygiene 
and home nursing, and wood-carving. Candidates for 
admission to this department are required to be fourteen 
years of age and usually graduates of a grammar-school. 
A tuition fee is required in this as in all departments, on 
the principle that an education which costs nothing is lightly 
valued, also in order to prevent a large influx of inferior 
material ; but the charges are very moderate. 

The department of Industrial and Fine Arts is one of 
the most important and successful in the Institute, and 
nearly nine hundred pupils have registered in the day and 
evening classes during the past year. The courses in- 
cluded in the curriculum are: a regular art course, a nom- 
inal art course, clay-modeling, technical design, architec- 
tural drawing, mechanical drawing, wood-carving, and art 
needlework. The entire fourth floor of the main building 
and several rooms on other floors are thoroughly fitted with 
the best possible appliances for art.study, and each one of 
the fifteen studios is handsomely decorated with sketches, 
drawings, photographs, plates, and designs. Indeed, 2 
careful observer might gain a not unimportant idea of the 
history and development of the various fine arts from the 
hundreds of photographs chronologically arranged in the 
halls, stairways, and rooms of the entire building. In 
whatever direction he turns there is always some object of 
artistic interest to please the eye. The practical applica- 
tion of art is everywhere studied, and as the study of form 
enters so largely into the theory of manual and industria! 
training, the pupils in nearly every department are, at one 
time or another in the course, to be found in the art rooms, 
and notable specimens of their handiwork are of especia! 
interest to visitors. 

The normal art course is constantly increasing in value, 
and the classes are correspondingly large. A glance at the 
work pursued here is certain to be of interest to students 
and teachers. In addition to the work of the first year in 
the regular art course, including sketching, lectures on 
perspective, composition, harmony of color, historic orna- 
ment and design, the work of the two years’ normal course 
includes clay-modeling from ornament and antique ; water- 
color painting from still life ; elements of architectural and 
mechanical drawing; instrumental perspective ; normal 
methods and teaching exercises ; history of education ; and 
wood-carving if desired. Opportunity for advanced work 
is also given. It is impossible to describe at length the 
complete scope of any division of this broad department. 
Lady visitors to the Institute are especially interested in 
the rooms where art needlework is taught in all its varie- 
ties, from the simplest tapestry stitches to bullion and ec- 
clesiastical work, and magnificent specimens of embroi- 
deries from the Old World adorn the studios. 

Doubtless the large, light kitchens, the long sewing and 
dressmaking rooms, and the dainty apartments where 
young milliners are acquiring proficiency in these womanly 
and necessary arts, attract the largest share of attention 
from the average visitor. The young cooks, in white caps 
and aprons, bending anxiously over the fragrant messes it 
preparation over the tiny gas cooker which is found at each 
girl’s special table, make an interesting and picturesque 
scene. The variety of subjects considered in this depart- 
ment is practically unlimited. Soups and game, warmed- 
over dishes, salads and entrées, sauces and croquettés, 4 
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spring dinner, a winter dinner, and cooking for invalids, 
are on the lists of subjects ; and a course of study on the 
management of the Aladdin oven is promised for the 
coming season, also a study of the use of the chafing- 
dish. 

The nineteen hundred and more girls and young women 
who make up the roll of students in domestic science—one- 
half of the entire enrollment of the Institute—have a large 
variety of subjects from which to choosea course. In the 
cooking-school, as just noticed, there are a normal course 
of one year, two courses of three months each for which 
a special diploma is granted, besides the special course in 
invalids’ cooking. Among the themes discussed by promi- 
nent lecturers before the normal course the past year 
have been: The Meat and Milk Supply of Cities ; Food 
Production and Economy in the United States; Digestion 
and Physiology of Cookery ; The Disposal of the Wastes 
of Modern Life; Personal Hygiene, the Care of the 
Body, and Public Hygiene, the Care of the Body Politic. 

An excellent course in Household Science, including 
the study of home sanitation, household economy and 
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the making of a large net hat, a lace-edge bonnet, a large 
velvet hat, and a crépe toque. The best Paris models are 
furnished for study. | 

The courses in plain sewing and dressmaking are equally 
complete. A small army of sewing-machines and’ dress- 
forms are in constant use, but the most careful attention 
is given to the study of form, line, and proportion, drawing 
of skirts and bows, general study of drapery, selection of 
fabrics, and practice in the use of color. A special course, 
for which a diploma is granted, is a feature of this depart- 
ment. 

A survey of the Department of Mechanic Arts shows a 
carefully graded system of instruction, beginning with 
bench-work, the use of ordinary tools, wood-turning, and 
pattern-making ; continuing with molding, welding, making 
of steel tools, and tinsmithing; and concluding with 
machine tool-work and construction. Students of the 
High School include this in a regular three years’ course. 
Evening classes, constituting the Trade-School, for those 
who study to become carpenters, blacksmiths, bricklayers, 
plumbers, masons, stone-cutters, or fresco or house painters, 


The Pratt Institute 


household art, should also be named in connection with 
the Department of Domestic Art and Science. In these, 
as in the classes in hygiene and home nursing and laundry 
work, evening classes at reduced rates are taught during 
4 portion of the year, for the benefit of those whose daily 
émployment prevents attendance in the day classes. 

Close rivals of the cooking-classes in popularity are the 
millinery and dressmaking classes. In the millinery depart- 
ment pupils must be at least eighteen years of age, able 
to do plain sewing neatly. In the first course, inferior 
material of artistic color is used while the pupil is being 
taught the best ways of wiring, binding, facing, making 
bows, and covering hats ; and pretty and very tasteful com- 
binations of colored canton flannels and sateens are dis- 
played in the millinery parlor as the work of the first course. 

In the second course lessons are given in silk and 
crépe bonnets and fancy turbans and toques, with lectures 
on color and outline to guide the pupil in selecting becom- 
ing head-gear, while problems in designs and lessons in 
the most intricate studies of the milliner’s art are taken up 
in the third course. A special class for those who wish to 
become practical milliners grants a diploma on the com- 
pletion of a given line of work, including, the past year, 


are under the supervision of this department, but the 
Trade-School proper is conducted in a building especially 
set apart for the purpose. 

The wood-working room of the Technical High School 
is an especially interesting place for visitors, with its forty- 
eight benches, each provided with an outfit of ordinary 
hand tools; and of equal interest is the lathe-room, where 
forty-eight 9” speed lathes, each with its full equipment of 
turning-tools neatly arranged in cabinets, are presided over 
by as many boys. In this room are two jig-saws, a band 
and a double circular saw, and a feed planer and jointer. 
The forge-shop and foundry are fully supplied with equip- 
ment for individual workers, and a great variety of speci- 
mens of the pupils’ work in wood-turning, pattern-making, 
machine-shop work, and forging are exhibited. 

From the gallery surrounding the Trade-School rooms 
hundreds of visitors annually survey the busy winter even- 
ing workers at their tasks, and in all departments certain 
restrictive regulations are necessary to prevent the inter- 
ruption of the thousands of visitors who are constantly 
seeking admission. It has been found necessary to limit 
the times for inspecting the building, and at present visit- 
ing days are Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from 
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10 AM, to 12 M. and from 3 tos P.M. During the fall and 
winter terms, when the evening classes are in session, visit- 
ors are admitted from 7:30 to 9:30 P.M. of the same days. 

Pratt Institute began its beneficent work with a small 
library .of well-selected books and a large free reading- 
room. The library has grown to 34,000 volumes ; and over 
200 periodicals—the best published in the English, French, 
and German languages—are freely spread out for the use of 
the public in a large, well-lighted, and well-furnished read- 
ing-room. 146,852 books were circulated last year to 
17,000 subscribers, and sixteen assistant librarians are 
kept constantly busy. The special features of the Institute 
library are the large number of technical works relating to 
every branch of the various courses of study, and an ex- 
tensive and accessible reference library, with qualified as- 
sistants to direct students seeking information in special 
branches. There are four thousand volumes of French 
and German classics, and a full supply of periodicals re- 
ferred to in “ Poole’s Index.” Authors and advanced stu- 
dents are given every possible advantage in the reference 
and library departments. For two years classes in train- 
ing for library work, including instruction in typewriting, 
American and English literature, and English composition, 
have been carried on and largely attended. The litera- 
ture classes are open to the general public. 

The valuable Department of Commerce, which corre- 
sponds to a certain degree with a business college, has the 
perfect equipment and full corps of instructors found in 
all other departments. The course is not yet fully devel- 
oped, but includes phonography, typewriting, English, 
Spanish, arithmetic, penmanship, and bookkeeping. Both 
day and evening instruction is given. 

The Kindergarten Department is in its infancy, but 
looks to a complete course for the training of kindergarten 
teachers and the establishment of free kindergartens among 
the poor. The latter division of the work, however, is 
more properly in charge of the Brooklyn Kindergarten 
Association, which comprises citizens from all parts of the 
city and holds its meetings at the Institute. 

A very excellent Vocal Music and Vocal Culture 
Department is steadily gaining ground at the Institute. 
The Tonic Sol-fa system is generally taught, but abundant 
opportunity is afforded for the study of the staff notation. 
The Choral Society, which has for its especial aim the 
study of oratorios, has given several concerts, and is open 
to competent members of the various musical classes, 
holding weekly sessions from October to May. 

A Department of Agriculture, giving a course of study 
in July and August, aims to give thorough instruction in 
theoretical and practical agriculture, and one hundred 
acres of farm land at Glen Cove, Long Island, have been 
set apart for its use. 

“ The Thrift ” is an institution for the deposit and invest- 
ment of small savings, and has three branches—the 
Investment Branch, the Deposit Branch, and the Loan 
Branch. Its affairs are conducted by an Advisory Council, 
and 630 subscribers are already interested in its workings. 
In the Loan Branch sums may be borrowed for the 
purchase of dwelling-houses to be occupied by the persons 
making the loan, and payable in monthly installments not 
extending over fourteen years. Many homes have thus 
been purchased by investors, to whom, without the 
Thrift’s friendly aid, such possession would have been 
impossible. 

Of especial interest to students and visitors, and a most 


valuable addition to the Institute’s equipment, is the Tech-. 


nical Museum, which occupies the entire fifth floor of the 
main building and is a mine of curious, beautiful, and 
interesting material. The collections may be classified, 
first, as inorganic substances—iron, gold, copper, silver, etc. 
Then large collections of ceramics, glass, building and dec- 
orative stones, illustrations of reproductive processes, 
organic compounds such as wood, leather, and ivory and 
textile fabrics. The collections of glass, china, and elegant 
textile fabrics are of great interest and beauty, and hold 
the attention of all visitors. Very many of the rarest 


articles have been gleaned in European countries, and have 
Sightseeing in this 


intrinsic as well as technical value. 
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great room is educative, and over thirty thousand people 
were enrolled among its visitors the past year, 


The Bleak o’ the Year 


By Richard Burton 


There is a time of subtle browns, and grays 
That run to silverings, and tremulous greens, 
And russet tints, and ash-pale pools of leaves ; 
Of ghostly mosses and elusive grass 

That’s neither lush nor dead; of naked trees 
Ineffably harmonious with the sky 

That stretches vast and neutral, tone on tone, 
Not to be called a color, but a thought. 

To some this is a barren time, a sleep 
Between the winter and the spell of spring ; 
To me it is the heart’s own time and tide, 
Being hidden from the heedless eye that lusts 
For flaring lights and sunset dyes, yet charged 
With secrets rare, and blendings into dreams, 
And ecstasies divine that shadow forth 

A mystery, the Selah of the Soul. 


Corrupt Practices in Elections 


Action in Massachusetts 
By R. L. Bridgman 


Massachusetts is having in this campaign its first trial of 
a stringent law for the prevention of corrupt practices in 
political elections. It was passed only after failure in the 
Legislatures of 1890 and of 1891, and had the support of 
public-spirited men in the Legislature and out of it, regard- 
less of party. Having been enacted, it is now pressed 
upon the attention of political managers and of all persons 
who may come under its provisions by the Election Laws 
League of Massachusetts. In this League are many well- 
known members of each of the chief parties and of the 
independents. Among them are Eben S. Draper, the pres- 
ent Chairman of the Republican State Committee, and 
George G. Crocker, a former Chairman ; Josiah Quincy, 
now a member of the National Democratic Committee, 
and Chairman of the Democratic State Executive Com- 
mittee ; Mayor Matthews, of Boston, Richard H. Dana, 
Sherman Hoar, ex-Secretary Endicott, and others well 
known throughout the State. The movement for honesty 
in political elections is sincere, and its participants are 
awake to the necessity of activity in the first year. 

The State Government has taken pains to spread the 
necessary information, for copies of the act have been sent 
to the clerks of every city and town, and there have also 
been distributed widely blank forms to be filled out by the 
political managers, who must comply with the law. Special 
attention is called to the matter at this time. Every state- 
ment of the expenditure of money must be made under 
oath. It must include all receipts and payments by the 
treasurer of every political committee, and “ any person 
acting under authority of the committee, when the payments 
exceed twenty dollars. The columns are headed “ date 
paid,” “to whom paid,” “ purpose,” and ‘‘ amount.” 
Statements of unpaid liabilities are to be made under the 
same heads. 

The Election Laws League has sent out popular ex- 
planations of the law, which are more readable and 
clearer than the formal words of the statute. As to candi- 
dates for nomination, no one can pay or promise anything 
except for personal expenses, and he is forbidden to 
promise to secure, or to assist to secure, the appointment, 
nomination, or election of another person to a position of 
honor, trust, or emolument. As to candidates for election, 
no one can make any gift or ‘payment except to a polit: 
ical committee and except for personal expenses. He '!% 
under the same restrictions as a candidate for nomination 
regarding appointments to positions of honor and trust. 
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He may give voluntarily any amount of money, or promise 
to pay any amount, to a political committee, but it must be 
in his own name. But no political committee, or person 
in its behalf, can demand, solicit, ask, or invite a payment, 
or promise of payment, from a person who is a candidate, 
under a severe penalty. If he is asked to contribute to a 
litical committee, then the law forbids him to do so. 
The definition of a political committee is this: ‘‘ A com- 
mittee or combination of three or more persons who shall 
aid or promote the success or defeat of a political party or 
principle in a public election, or shall aid or take part in 
the nomination, election, or defeat of a candidate for pub- 
lic office.” Every such committee must choose a treasurer, 
who shall be a legal voter, before it can receive or expend 
money, and he must keep account of every payment made 
to him, with its date, giver, and amount. Within thirty 
days of the election he must file the statement mentioned 
above with the city or town clerk, if the expenses were 
over $20, and must also file a duplicate, which the clerk 
myst send to the office of the Secretary of State in Boston. 
All outstanding liabilities must be returned in the same 
way as the payments which have been made. A political 
committee must not enter payments in any other names 
than those of the real persons who gave the money. Every 
person who spends money under the authority of a politi- 
cal committee, or incurs liabilities, must, within fourteen 
days, and at any time on demand, give the treasurer a 
detailed statement of the expenses and liabilities incurred, 
with vouchers, and such statements must form a part of 
the statement of the treasurer. Every payment, unless 
the total to the same person is less than $5, must be vouched 
for by a detailed receipt, and all vouchers and accounts 
must be preserved for six months. 
_ Legal voters who spend money independently of a polit- 
ical committee to an amount exceeding $20 must file with 
the city or town clerk such a statement as is required of 
the treasurer of a political committee. The alternative of 
being a criminal constantly liable to arrest and punishment 
is relied upon to cause the filing of the statement. Vio- 
lators of the law run their chances of detection. Every 
voter may pay his own personal expenses for political pur- 
poses without making any statement as fo the amount. 
Every one who gives money to a political committee, to its 
representative, or to a private citizen who spends over $20 
for political purposes, myst do so in hisown name. All state- 
ments filed with city and town clerksand with the Secretary 
of State must be open to public inspection fifteen months. 
No person who is not a legal voter can receive or spend 
money for political purposes except for personal expenses or 
under the authority and in behalf of a political committee. 
Personal expenses which may be paid without account- 
ability may be for “ traveling, and purposes properly inci- 
dental to traveling; for writing, printing, and preparing 
for transmission any letter, circular, or other publication 
which is not issued at regular intervals, whereby he may 
make known his position or views upon public or other 
questions ; for stationery and postage, for telegraph, tele- 
phone, and other public messenger service, and for other 
petty personal purposes ; but all such expenses shall be lim- 
ited to those which are directly incurred and paid by him.” 
The act applies to all public elections except those of 
town officers, those on the part of the Legislature and 
city councils, and to caucuses and conventions. Ample 
provision is made for enforcing the act, and violations of 
the provisions as to filing statements and making contribu- 
tions and subscriptions are punishable by fine and impris- 
onment, one or both, not in excess of $1,000 and one year. 
The other provisions of the act are punishable by fine only, 
not to exceed $1,000. The act provides the means for 
setting its machinery in motion, and now the question is 
how far it will be observed. Already three statements are 
on file in the office of the Secretary of State for expenses 
incurred in connection with the nominating conventions. 
The law does not seem to have been fully complied with 
as far as regards detail of statement, but the cases are of 
no political importance, and there is no reason to suspect 
any intentional deviation from the letter of the act. 
The Election Laws League does not extend all over the 
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State, and it does not appear to be its object to take upon 
itself any duty as regards the enforcement of the law, 
which properly falls upon the regular officers of the State. 
But it will do all it can to aid those who are active in 
enforcing the law. One State political committee has sent 
out circulars to the town and city committees instructing 
them to observe the law themselves, and to see that the 
other side does it also. 


Life and Immortality 
By John R. Howard 


In discussing the Lord’s Supper not long ago in The 
Christian Union,' as a “ sacrament of life” rather than a 
memorial of death, the present writer urged the universal 
primitive covenant of blood-brotherhood, or blood-friend- 
ship, as the root-idea of the sacrificial systems of old. The 
inspiration of the Mosaic institutes appears notably in their 
adaptation of this world-wide thought—just as the One- 
ness of Deity, the seventh day of rest, honor to parents, 
peace, purity in the household, honesty, truthfulness, and 
other fundamental principles, revealed to man long before 
Moses, were compacted by him into a divine code. In the 
same direction lie some other considerations, especially 
re the relations of Jesus the Christ to death and 
to life. 

The wondrous wisdom of Jesus, in annulling the letter 
of the Law by fulfilling its spirit, is nowhere so luminous 
as in his solemn parting with his friends and pupils. He 
had previously said, “ He that eateth my flesh and drink- 
eth my blood dwelleth in me, and I in him,” and otherwise 
“ ve have no life in you ;” and at the Supper he repeats 
the symbolic truth in actual bread and wine, thereupon 
discoursing to them in words that palpitate with the con- 
stant thought of life—God’s life, his own life, the life of his 
disciples, interfused into one. If, then, at that tender com- | 
memorative feast we dwell, not upon the mortal pains and 
limitations of physical death as things of which God takes 
sacrificial note, but think rather upon Him who hath 
brought life and immortality to light, we are in the direct 
line of obedience to his injunction. And we can thus 
more nearly realize, both ideally and actually, something 
of “ Christ in us.” 

Yet, on the other hand, is not “ the death of Christ” a 
theme of Apostolic argument? Yes: because to provide 
the life-symbol—blood—the death of the sacrifice was 
necessary. But that was an agency, not the end sought ; 
an incident, not the event. Note two brief passages from 
Dr. H. C. Trumbull’s book, “ The Blood Covenant :” 


All the detailed requirements of the Mosaic ritual, and all the 
specific teachings of the Rabbis as well, go to show the pre- 
eminence of the 4/o0d in the sacrificial offerings; go to show 
that it is the 4fe (which the blood is), and not the death (which 
is merely necessary to the securing of the blood), of the victim, 
that is the means of atonement, that gives the hope of a sinner’s 
new interunion with God., 


Dr. Trumbull also quotes Edersheim (“The Temple, its 
Ministry and Services’) thus: | 
For the death of the sacrifice was only a means toward an 


end; that end being the shedding and sprinkling of the 4/o0d, 
by which the atonement was really made. 


To this may be finally added Leviticus xvii., 12 : 


For the life of the flesh is the 4/o0d,; and I have given it to 
you upon the altar to make atonement, by reason of [its being] 
the /fe. 


In looking to Jesus, then, as the Christ, the Anointed, 
the World- Redeemer, it is not his death, but his life, as 
symbolized by his blood—his spirit, as set forth by that 
which is the life of the flesh—which is to be our inspira- 
tion. And the Apostolic argument concerning his death 
must be interpreted and vitalized by this noble metaphor 
of life, which permeates all the records of primitive human- 


1 See The Christian Union for August 6. 
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ity, and steadily persists throughout the Mosaic institutes 
and histories. 

The willingness of Jesus to suffer even the last extrem- 
ity of human anguish, in order to give and to emphasize 
the life-infusing blood, proved, as he said, his “love for 
his friends.” But, surely, physical death was not for him 
such a calamity as to be reckoned the “ wages of sin.” 
Even if that change of condition, the law and lot of all 
nature below man, on arriving at the threshold of humanity 
suddenly does take on a new reason for existence—a 
postulate in itself not easy to reconcile with reason— 
nevertheless, to Jesus death could not have been calamity. 
It was emancipation; relief; the finishing of his weary 
earth-work ; the rest of his tired spirit in the arms of that 
Father to whom he commended it. Almost it seems an 
insult to the divinity that was in him to make much of the 
mere fleshly agony of death—which was borne by myriads 
of his followers after him with shouts of victorious joy. 

And, after all, what is death? Our noblest teacher 
would have us believe “’tis but transition.” If that be 
true for the average mortal, how could death have been so 
terrific a climax in the existence of Jesus, the Christ of 
God? Paul tells us he “ abolished death, and brought life 
and immortality to light through the Gospel ”—the glad 
tidings of the Fatherhood of God, instead of the inflexible 
judgment of his Law. What was that abolishment? Read 
the several discourses of Munger’ on immortality, and 
especially those on the treatment accorded to death, the 
resurrection, and immortality, in the teachings of the 
Christ, and see how wondrously the thought of life nullifies 
the idea of death. Says he: P 


If Christ had done nothing more for humanity than give to 
it this word s/eep in place of death, he would have been the 
greatest of benefactors. 


And then follows a beautiful exposition of the life-giving 
qualities of sleep. Again: 7 


His first purpose was to get their minds away from death; 
he will not let them think of it, but gives them instead fz, and 
crowds it upon them in all ways possible. 


More profoundly and essentially, he says in another 
place : 

Christ found a doctrine of immortality held as mere future 
existence ; he transformed the doctrine, even if he did not 
supplant it, by calling it fe, and connecting it with character. 
. . » The continuousness of existence is merely an incident, in 
his mind, to the fact of life. 


And again : 

He makes no straight assertion of it [immortality], but assumes 
it. He does not think of it as a future but as a present fact. 
. . » He was too wholly at one with God to think of past and 


future. As time in the divine mind is an eternal now, so it seems 
to have been with Christ. 


Such teachings as these come with added influence to 
help men turn away from the pagan and Hebrew and 
Christian misreadings of the God-implanted impulse to 
see infused life, rather than expiatory death, in all symbolic 
sacrifice. 

I would not, if I could, enter upon the debated grounds 
of theological systems ; but getting back of them to the 
revelations of God in God’s natural world, including his 
human children, is the wholesome spirit of our time, when 
natural science and archeology are doing so much to 
illumine and confirm the verity of the ancient Hebrew 
Scriptures. Why cannot men see the splendor of the 
blood-red symbol of Life and Hope shining, from the 
feeblest dawn of religious groping, through all the develop- 
ment of God’s chosen race of spiritual teachers! Why 
will not Christians leave aside the Apostolic debates of 
Jewish and pagan theories, rife in their time, and take 
rather the earthly simple, divinely profound, heaven-high 
teachings of Jesus himself, which will be timely to the end 
of time! His appeals go straight to the human heart and 
to the reason of universal man. His gentle invitation to 
the Supper is to a loving memorial—“ in remembrance ;” 


i* The Freedom of Faith” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston). 
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to the celebration of a “ new covenant ” of blood friendship 
—life-union between God and man; to a holy “ commun- 
ion ”—a mutual offering of our own lives and receiving of 
the life of God. 

Is it not theological bondage and “churchly sentiment” 
that leads good men to make that sacred Supper so largely 
a celebration of the death which our Lord abolished? 
Would it not be “ Christian sense” to take Christ’s own 
view of it, and make it a savor of life unto life? And, 
moreover, while it may be for the interest of doing things 
“ decently and in order” to have the Church administer 
this memorial, why should the Church usurp and hold itas 
an exclusively ecclesiastical observance? Established be- 
fore the beginning of any organized Christian Church, and 
before the existence of Christian baptism, why should it be 
barred up behind those two formal institutions, and allowed 
to none but those who have already submitted to them? 
It is a love-feast in memory of Jesus, symbolic of his spir- 
itual life; it should be gladly offered by the shepherds of 
the flock, not only to those already in the fold, but even 
more affectionately to those not in it, who may be moved, 
by a newly awakened love for the Master, to long to be 
like him—to partake of his life. Such a tender, out-reach- 
ing inclusion would draw in many a softened 'spirit, that now 
is turned away and chilled into indifference by the usual 
shutting out. 

“ A feeble love, to be so extinguished !” does one say? 
True ; yet even the smoking flax He will not quench. And, 
for the rest, the Church is not yet in danger of overcrowd- 
ing ! 

The reign of law is sure, whether in the physical or the 
psychical realm; but the law of force is to be controlled, 
and the law of love to be paramount. Jesus was the herald 
of the “better way.” The journeyings of his followers 
should be like his—away from darkness, to light; away 
from force, to love ; away from death, to life. 


% 
My Way Home 
A Little Journey in North London 
In Two Parts—I. 
By Edward Porritt 


For four years past my way home from Fleet Street to 
Highgate has been by way of Gray’s Inn Road, King’s 
Cross, St. Pancras, and Battle Bridge, and then onward 
by Great College Street through Kentish Town to the 
heights beyond, which form one of the leafiest and breeziest 
of North London suburbs. To a stranger to London my 
daily ride of four miles on the street-car would seem an 
exceedingly prosaic journey, with little on the route to 
differentiate it from the dozens of car-lines which connect 
Central London with the nearer middle-class suburbs. A 
visitor arriving at St. Pancras or King’s Cross Station and 
driving southeastwards towards Holborn would see com- 
paratively little to interest him in Gray’s Inn Road. On 
the East Side, beyond the Holborn Town Hall, new, hand- 
some red brick tenement-houses of the better kind and 
large stores have been built during the last two or three 
years; but elsewhere between King’s Cross and Holborn 
buildings which date from the beginning of the century 
front or back on to the road. All of them lack architec 
tural beauty. Domestic architecture was at a low state 
during George III.’s long reign, and these buildings, now 
black with the soft-coal smoke of a century, give Gray’s 
Inn Road a dull and dreary appearance. It is especially 
dreary on a wet day, when the sidewalks are slippery with 
the black and greasy mud peculiar to Central London, and, 
whether driving or walking on a day of this kind, the 
visitor is relieved when he reaches the Holborn end of 
Gray’s Inn Road and, parting from its somberness and 
gloom, falls in with the great stream of pedestrian and 
vehicular traffic which, during eighteen hours of the twenty- 
four, is always moving to and from the city. 

It is only when one is constantly passing up and down, 
and has become acquainted with the history and associa- 
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tions of some of these old, smoke-begrimed buildings, that 
Gray’s Inn Road comes to possess some very real interest, 
and gradually to take its place among the historical 
thoroughfares of newer London—that is, of the London 
which has grown up since the Stuarttimes. During my 
four years’ daily journeyings I have, in a hearsay fashion and 
by dint of a little inquiry, come to learn much that is 
interesting about my little journey in North London. I 
had never set myself seriously to learn its story. I had 
never gone out of my way to trace its traditions, and should 
have contented myself with the easy and unsystematic way 
of learning them which I had pursued for years, if it had 
not been for an incident which happened a little while ago. 
A friend of mine had been appointed borough surveyor of 
St. Pancras, and on taking possession of his office he found 
there some historical literature of old St. Pancras. We 
went through a portion of it together, particularly that 
appertaining to “my way home,” and now Gray’s Inn 
Road has become to me almost as full of interest as Parlia- 
ment Street or Pall Mall. 

It required no research to learn how Gray’s Inn Road 
comes by its name. As everybody knows, it takes it 
from the Inn of Court which stands at its southwestern 
extremity. My street-car starts from under the shadow of 
this old Inn, which for almost four centuries has been the 
home of lawyers and law students. It is so to-day, although 
it is not the fashionable Inn it once was. Times have 
_ changed, and of late years Lincoln’s Inn and the Temple 
have become the fashion for law students. Lincoln’s Inn 
is on the opposite side of Holborn from Gray’s Inn, its 
eastern boundary forming one side of Chancery Lane, the 
gloomiest thoroughfare in London. The Temple is the 
other side of the Strand from Lincoln’s Inn. Its lawns 
run down to the Thames Embankment, and its handsome 
gray stone buildings and terraces overlooking the river 
readily account for its attractiveness to young men leaving 
Oxford or Cambridge, and selecting the law as their pro- 
fession. Gray’s Inn was not always the home of lawyers 
and bar students. The Grays of Wilton had their town 
mansion on its site in the latter end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Then it passed into the possession of the Priory of 
Shere in the County of Surrey, and so it remained until 
the dissolution of the monasteries. Then it was devised to 
a company of law students,}who in 1505 obtained a charter 
and constituted themselves the Society of Gray’s Inn, 
which has had an unbroken existence to the present day. 
Francis Bacon and four other members of his family were 
of this Inn. Verulam Row, which overlooks the street-car 
tracks, was so named in honor of James I.’s_ Lord 
Chancellor. Bacon was the Treasurer of Gray’s Inn; he 
joined as a law student when he left Cambridge in 1576, 
and he had his chambers in the Inn when he was sum- 
moned to meet the charges against his integrity as Lord 
Chancellor. 

The lawns and terraces of Gray’s Inn are famous all 
over England, and exist to-day almost as they did when 
Lord Chancellor Bacon was Treasurer of the Inn, or in 
the days when Queen Elizabeth visited Gray’s Inn and 
took part in the balls and festivities in its hall. The hall 
still exists, and the tradition is that the elaborately carved 
screen now under the gallery was given to the Inn as a 
token of her Majesty’s regard. This is a tradition, but it 
is a fact that at dinner on Grand Day in each Law Term 
“the glorious, pious, and immortal memory of good Queen 
Bess” is still solemnly drunk in the hall. A century and 
a half ago the lawns and terraces of the Inn were favorite 
promenades of the well-to-do people living in the adjoining 
neighborhood of Bloomsbury. Fashion is no longer seen 
there ; it has gone from Bloomsbury a century ago. The 
lawns and terraces were long since walled in and sur- 
rounded by streets of houses hiding the view of Hamp- 
Stead and Highgate on the great ridge north of London, 
which, when the law students first established themselves 
in Gray’s Inn, was visible from the terraces and chambers 
fronting the north. Although fashionable London has 
found other promenades: and meeting-places, Gray’s Inn 
lawns have still a use besides those to which they are put 
by the privileged occupants of the musty old law offices and 
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residential chambers of the Inn. As the Gray’s Inn Road 
street-car passes the end of New Square and Verulam Build- 
ings, one gets a glimpse of these grassy slopes and of the 
beautiful turf carpet which has taken centuries of cutting 
and rolling to bring to its present state of perfection. In 
summer the lawns are thrown open to the younger children 
living in the tenement-houses in the numerous clesely 
built side streets off Gray’s Inn Road. The children 
throng the lawns in the long, hot summer days of July and 
August, when the courts in which they live are almost un- 
bearably hot and foul, and are there summer after summer 
as the guests of the Benchers who form the governing 
body of the Inn. But for this kindly hospitality they would 
have to play in the streets and courts, for Gray’s Inn is 
three miles away from any open space or park worthy of 
the name. 

On the other side of the street from Gray’s Inn all is 
new and modern, but down a court almost immediately 
opposite the Inn Library is St. Andrews, Holborn, the 
scene of a long conflict between Ritualism and Law which 
disturbed the Church of England twelve or fifteen years 
ago even more than the trial of the Bishop of Lincoln has 
done more recently. Mr. Machonochie, the rector, was 
beaten in the struggle with his ecclesiastical superiors, and 
had to retire from St. Andrews, but, whatever may be the 
right or wrong of his ritualism, he undoubtedly did good 
work among the squalid population of the neighborhood— 
a work which is now being continued to the full by his 
successor. Below the narrow street by which St. Andrews 
is reached, and a little way beyond the Town Hall of Hol- 
born, which is the scene of much of the social life of Cen- 
tral London—of its dances, public meetings, and church 
fairs—is a factory-like building, devoid of ornamentation, 
and almost as smoke-begrimed as Gray’s Inn. It is not 
so old as the Inn by at least three centuries, but it looks 
quite as time-worn and weather-beaten, and is gloomy in 
appearance almost to repulsiveness. It was intended to 
be repulsive; for it is one of the few remaining London 
workhouses which were built under the old Poor-Law 
system, when the idea of the administrators of the Poor 
Law was that there should be little, if anything, to choose 
between jail and workhouse. It is now surrounded on 
three sides by tenement buildings eight or nine stories . 
high. These are of bright-red brick, and their newness 
only makes more dismal the Workhouse, which is hemmed 
in by them almost as in awell. The Workhouse is still 
crowded with its unfortunate inmates, principally with old 
people of both sexes who are past the line of usefulness, 
and who, being without friends, have accepted it as a ref- 
uge for their declining years. Internally it is clean afd 
well ordered, as all English workhouses are nowadays, 
but its external appearance is as depressing as that of any 
of the crowded courts and alleys from which many of its 
occupants are drawn. ‘Thousands of people riding on the 
outside of the street-cars pass every day both this old 
workhouse and the new and handsome one of St. Pancras 
Parish, situated two miles further north on the same car 
route ; and, to those who are given to thinking about these 
matters, the difference between the old and the new Poor 
Law as illustrated by these two workhouse buildings is one 
of the most obvious proofs of the growth of socialism in 
England. It was socialism of a kind that built the old 
workhouse, but it is a vastly different and a vastly better 
socialism which built and is maintaining the handsome 
block of buildings devoted to the administration of the 
Poor Law in the present-day parish of St. Pancras. 

Half a block or so beyond the old Gray’s Inn Road 
Workhouse there is a sign-board which has occasioned me 
some reflections. It is affixed to a ramshackle building, 
not much larger than a barn on a quarter-section farm, 
which is used as a soap and candle factory. On this sign 
are the words “ Established 1745.” I have felt that if I 
were the owner of these small, tumble-down premises and 
the business attached to them, I would paint out these 
words, for I Would not like passers-by to know that I and 
my predecessors had been making soap and candles there 
without need for newer and larger premises since the time 
of the last Jacobite rising, when there were lawyers still 
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living in Gray’s Inn who remembered the flight of James 
II. and the coming of William of Orange. Here and there 
in Central London one comes across tradesmen’s signs of 


this kind; for with us it is not to the detriment of a busi- 


ness that it has existed a century and a half in one set of 
premises without outgrowing them. 

— For some reason or other all the public institutions in 
Gray’s Inn Road are on the eastern or city side—all the 
hospitals and churches. This is no doubt due to the fact 
that the Duke of Bedford’s property closely abuts on the 
west side. A century ago fashionable people occupied the 
squares on the Bedford estate, but fashion moved west- 
ward to Belgravia and Mayfair, and these squares are now 
given up to lodging housekeepers and their transient 
guests, while the mews in Gray’s Inn Road, which were 
once attached to the houses in the squares, are now in the 
hands of car-men and small cab proprietors. Changes of 
this kind have long been coming over the heart of Lon- 
don; but the neighborhood of Gray’s Inn Road was one 
of the first to be adversely affected by them. 
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In Light and Shadow 


A Memory Picture 
By Celia Gaines 
Do you know the Church of St. Etienne du Mont, in 
Paris? 
It was there one morning that this little scene photo- 


graphed itself indelibly upon my mind. 
Some one has said, in speaking of the tables of stone, 


- that God would trust his word to man on no substance 


less enduring than the human heart. The force of this 
comes home to us when we recall how a chance word, a 
single glance, will sometimes flash across our consciousness 
and leave an impress there never to be effaced. 

I had gone once more to look at the wonderful carving 
on the “rood-screen.” The church, you .remember, is 
remarkable on several accounts. The gallery which 
divides it horizontally is one of the most elaborate pieces 
of workmanship of its kind. The examination of that has 
served as an excuse for many a visit when the indescriba- 
ble charm of the venerable church itself drew me irresist- 
ibly there. Over the dark stone of walls and floor the 
sunlight through the pictured windows throws bright flecks 
of color like the illuminations on the somber page of some 
ancient volume, while the sweet low tones from the grand 
old organ rise in “incense audible.” But no purely 
artistic merit could make St. Etienne du Mont the object 
of so many pilgrimages. 

There, in an urn, so say the pious, lie the holy ashes of St. 


-Genevitve, patron saint of the city of Paris. For centu- 


ries the tapers around her have been burning constantly. 
Devout students, when about to enter college, kneel to 
place another candle at her shrine. Ifa youth from the 
provinces visits the metropolis, he brings with him the 
small silver ring or some little trinket of his sweetheart, to 
have it consecrated by the touch of that sacred stone. 

Indeed, the urn itself is worn in a deep indentation by 
devout hands and lips. The comfort and solace of her 
benedictions have made glad innumerable hearts. 

It is not to be had for nothing, however ; St. Genevieve 
has been one of the most profitable saints in the calendar 
from a financial point of view. One can, to be sure, buy a 
taper, if one wishes, of the old woman whosits at one side, 
and kneel in silent adoration of the relics; but if you want 
a proper blessing, one to be depended upon, you must 
settle your account with the priest who presides at the 
shrine. That dignitary is jealous of his saint’s reputation ; 
her benefits are not to be parted with too cheaply. 

I stood looking at the place with a commingling of emo- 
tions rather difficult to analyze—much curiosity ; somewhat 
of reverence for that, whatever it might be, which had 
brought comfort to so many hearts; and a considerable 
flavor of that pharisaical complacency which’thanks God we 
are not as credulous as other men are! 

Suddenly my attention was arrested by some one’s 
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approach. It was a beautiful woman leading a child by 
the hand. He was a little boy of seven or eight years, and 
strikingly like the lady, who was evidently his mother. He 
carried his little books and slate, and the cap of a famous 
school into which he must have just been entered. [ 
stepped back near a pillar where I could observe them 
unseen. 

The lady bought several tapers, which the child placed on 
the altar; and then, going to the adjacent confessional, 
where the priest was, they both knelt down before him. 
Her profile, I noticed as she bent her head, was very deli- 
cate in outline, very refined in expression. Her dress, 
moreover, was elegant. Without doubt she was a person 
of distinction. The priest’s prayers were long and fervent. 

Presently I became aware that I was not the only 
watcher of that picturesque group. Quite near me, in the 
shadow of the same great pillar, stood a ragged figure 
which had blended with the gloom so perfectly as to be 
almost imperceptible at first. Its very stillness attracted 
me now—not one of the statues was more motionless. She 
was a beggar from the street. Her arms clasped an infant ; 
her eyes devoured the mother and child. 

The little boy passed in his books one by one, and the 
slate, and each received its separate prayer. And then, 
with a maternal smile, half pride, half tenderness, the 
mother passed in the little cap to receive the blessing 
which was to protect the darling head. 

Over the wan face of the beggar stole the specter of a 
smile in her effort to imagine a joy she did not know. The 
hungry look in her countenance became intensified: not 
mere physical hunger—that was doubtless an old com- 
panion—but a new need born into her heart by the sight of 
that mother who could enjoy not only the pleasures of 
earth, but who could thus call down upon her child the bless- 
ing of Heaven. For this the poor heart under those rags 
was famishing—that the holy saint should bless the baby in 
her arms ! 

The prayers were finished at last. The lady and the 
boy arose. Quickly, before the priest could turn away, the 
woman crept forward, and held up her little one to catch, 
if possible, the remnant of his benediction. 

I could not see his face from where I stood, but I could 
see his hand. It was fat and white—a typical priest’s 
hand—and it waved her off. 

Hands and eyes have a language of their own, more 
tender, more cruel, than any words. 

To be sure, ifone began to say prayers for nothing for 
every beggar in Paris, there would be no end. She shrank 


backward. Tears? No, but there was something in her 


face sadder than sobs. Heaven had just shut its door 
upon her child! 

It all took but a moment. The lady and the boy still 
stood by, arranging those precious books. She, too, had 
seen what occurred, seen the longing look in that white 
face. Ah! she knew, she felt, the yearning of that poor 
soul, and as the outcast turned away ‘heir eyes met, That 
is the look I shall never forget! How one mother-heart 
understood the other! 

The graceful figure glided swiftly to the priest’s side 
again. The small gloved hand was outstretched for a 
moment, a few words whispered in the priestly ear, but 
they sufficed. The beggar knelt once more, and as the 
baby was held up now the blessing descended promptly, 
and the prayers fell like dew on that parched soul. 

When she arose from her knees this time, the fair 
mother and boy had gone—out into their world, so differ- 
ent a world from that in which she dwelt. In all human 
probability they would never meet again, but there were 
tears of gratitude now on the face of that poor unfortunate. 
Clasping her baby closer to her bosom, she too turned 
toward the huge door, went out through it into the street 
—her only home, perhaps. 

And I still stood, alone now, in the shadow of the 
pillar, thinking : “ Religion, faith, love, superstition—what 
do we know? Surely two real blessings have gone out 
to-day from the shrine of St. Geneviéve !”’ 
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The Spectator 


The part played in the beautiful panorama of the seasons by 
the coloring laid on by Nature, and shaded by the atmospheric 
effects, is so great that the Spectator has often wondered why it 
could not be studied systematically and treated as a main and 
not as an incidental topic. The Spectator therefore is glad 
that just this thing has been done for The Christian Union’s 
readers by the Rev. Julius H. Ward, who has written so much 
and so well about the White Mountains. Here is what Mr. 
Ward has to say on the Mountain Colors: 


The atmosphere and coloring of the mountains conform to the 
seasons. In the summer their colors cool and refresh the mind 
and are toned in harmony with the sky above; in the winter they 
are robed in ermine and are self-contained in majestic isolation ; 
in the spring and in the autumn alone dé they take on strength 
of color, changing in the spring on their great stretches of land- 
scape from the dark and dull hues of leafless trees to the fresh 
and living colors which gradually deepen into abiding tints of 
green, and in the autumn culminating, long before the season is 
ended, in magnificent outbursts which rival the rainbow in their 
beauty, and kindle and glow with passion like flames of fire. It 
would seem as if all the rest of the year the mountain colors 
were restrained or mute in comparison with their richness and 
gorgeous variety during the two or three weeks in which they 
reach their height of panoramic beauty. 


How many of us have lingered in the White Hills to catch 
the first blush of the maples at the notches or in some sunny 
inclosure on the mountains! What a sensation does it give to 
count these brilliant carnations which are the pioneers of the 
changes in the forests! Everywhere these blushes of the 
woods are hailed as the evangels of the autumnal glory. Along 
the country roads, away in the distant forest that clothes the 
hillside, or in some near swamp where Nature completes her 
work at the earliest moment, these flashes of crimson attract 
the eye, and give the promise of a new day; but in the moun- 
tains, where the forest clothes the whole landscape, and where 
the evergreens are constantly mixed in with the deciduous trees, 
the contrasts and combinations of color are wonderful beyond 
expression. The surprises come at every fresh turn in the land- 
scape. The earliest flush of autumn breaks out here and there 
and everywhere almost at the same moment. You find a maple 
in crimson to-day, and think it solitary in its beauty ; to-morrow 
you see its companion in a mass of evergreen not far away, 
and before the day is over you detect with a critical eye the 
change of color in many a spot where it was not visible in the 
morning ; the next day the whole forest seems to have caught 
the new passion. The sharp and clear air in the early hours 
reveals yellows and greens and crimsons thickly interspersed 
through the lower belts of the forest. Imperceptibly to the 
eye, but resistlessly and constantly, as if obeying some unseen 
command, the silent transformation goes on, and beech and 
birch and maple rival one another in the delicate varieties of 
hue which they contribute to the fascinating scene. You look 
in Crawford Notch, and think that you never saw anything so 
lovely as these triumphs of color. It seems as if a hidden 
hand were painting the landscape. There is no haste, no ex- 
citement, no apparent effort, but from day to day the unbroken 
forest flashes and glows, as if it were subject to the heats and 
changes of the human spirit. 


Those who love the mountains can never see too much of this 
changing investiture of life and light. If you go to Franconia 
Notch, you find fresh mountain contours, new combinations of 
landscape, but the same ceaseless variety of color, the same 
wonderful richness and brilliant display. If you climb Carri- 
gain and look out from its summit over the interior wilder- 
hess, you are welcomed with the same gorgeous spectacle. If 
you venture up the cliffs of Chocorua and look out upon the 
Surrounding peaks and the lower country, the colors palpitate in 
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the sunshine and reveal to you a world resplendent in beauty. 
There is no escape from the glowing tints in any part of the 
mountains. The investiture is universal. One feels this enchant- 
ment with a certain intoxicating rapture and emotion. It seems 
as if you were in the Delectable Mountains, in some choice part 
of Paradise, in the realms of the imagination, not in the regions 
of hard fact and sober experience. The landscape is renewed day 
by day, and the imagination is kindled anew to enjoy it. Each 
individual has his own way of feasting upon these marvelous 
displays, and few persons can live amid these flashing colors 
without feeling a fresh impulse, an enkindling glow, a new 
atmosphere. There is something beyond expression in what one 
enjoys. It is with the colors as with soul-stirring music. The 
imagination enters into new realms of thought and feeling, you 
know not how. The mountains address us, not in their strength, 
but as if Nature had invested them with a glory not their own. 
They are nearer to you than in summer or inwinter: The warm 
and rich colors are more familiar to our emotional life. They 
are tender and enrapturing and sympathetic. You search your 
memory for passages from the poets that voice the charm of the 
hour, and there are times when the ecstasy is almost greater 
than you can bear. The clouds seem different while these 
gorgeous robes clothe the mountains below. When the great 
masses fleck the sky, and seem to float tier above tier from the 
horizon to the zenith, and reflect the brilliant panorama beneath 
in their negative colors, it is as if earth and heaven were the 
complement of one another. 


Every one has his remembrances of the autumnal glory. It 
does not much matter where in the mountains you may be, or at 
what point the changes of the foliage have advanced. There 
are glories indescribable for one who takes favorable points of 
view in the Great Gulf or in Tuckerman’s Ravine on Mount 
Washington. Here the foliage may not be so brilliant as it is in 
more open places, but the coloring adds much to the native 
grandeur of the scenery. It exists chiefly to increase the 
charms of the great ragged cliffs and to hide the chasms 
that yawn at their feet. It is the rough adornment of 
Nature. The near effects of the brilliant foliage are one thing, 
and the distant effects are another. A wonderful impression 
comes upon you where mountain after mountain rises before the 
eye, and the whole range glows along the belt of the deciduous 
trees like beds of live coals, and the contrasts on single moun- 
tain peaks of the dark gray and brown above, the combined 
effect of storm and lichens and bare rock, with the light and 
variegated colors below, are something unparalleled in the open 
country where the forest is never seen in such endless stretch 
and majesty. 


One experience of mountain contrasts I shall never forget. It 
was a view of the Washington range from Thorn Hill, with 
Jackson Valley lying at my feet, on a morning in the early 
autumn, when the entire range, above the tree-line, was covered 
with snow. Early in the day Mount Washington was wrapped 
in the clouds; later in the forenoon the vapor settled down so 
that the Summit House, mantled with snow, stood sharp against 
the sky. The great coils of cloud moved restlessly over Boots’ 
Spur and along the summits of Madison and Adams. It was a 
strange sight to follow the snow-line where the sky was lighted 
up by the reflection of the sun upon the snow; it was a stranger 
sight to glance below the cloud-belt where the ruddy foliage 
flushed up to its very edge. It was a picture that could not be 
reproduced more than once in a lifetime. The sky, the sun, the 
cloud-belt, and the autumnal coloring that set Jackson Valley on 
fire were taken in at a glance. All the zones of the hemisphere 
were here represented in their characteristic strength. I gazed 
and gazed till it seemed as if I could see nothing more, and yet 
I continued looking. It was a spell, an enchantment, from 
which it was difficult to break away. It was like the blending 
of the natural and supernatural in one magnificent vision out of 
dreamland. It is now several years since I witnessed this spec- 
tacle, but still every point in it is as vividly real to my imagina- 
tion as it was on the morning that I saw it. 


836 3 
The Home 
The Force in Each Day 


To live each day so that it ministers to the day that is to 
follow, is the unexpressed hope of every thinking mortal. 
In business we call this foresight, in education it is love 
of study, in religion we call it living like a Christian. 
Each day, whether we will it so or not, represents the high- 
water mark of attainment. The mistakes of to-day mark 
the development of business sagacity ; the unlearned lesson 
is the test of intellectual ambition ; the sin of to-day meas- 
ures the strength of resistance. 

Physicians tell us that our weakest point, physically, 
measures our strength to resist disease. In mechanics 
there is an adage that expresses a principle: “The vessel 
is no stronger than its weakest part.”’ It is true of man. 
The measure of his strength, is where he shows the least 
resistance; where he is persuaded by outward or inward 
forces to that act which results in evil, in the retarding of 
development, whether in purse, in mind, or in soul. 

Men grow narrow because they do not live in sympathy 
with the times; they grow hard because they keep the 
world outside ; they lose in spiritual force because they 
keep that force under in their daily life. Every day wit- 
nesses to the life lived the preceding day; this must be so, 
for life is cumulative either in good or evil; there is no 


blank. Consciously or unconsciously, this force is work- 


ing, for good or evil; stagnation is death. When werealize 
this to the full, we strive to compel attainment. When we 
look upon each day as a period by itself, we become the 


playthings of time. 


Some Simple Christmas Gifts 
By Sarah A. Moore 


A vague suggestion of Christmas preparation is already 
in the air, and many people, taking counsel of their purses, 
find that love and painstaking work must take the place of 
a large outlay of money. These will accomplish wonders 
if you only remember that a trifling gift, if perfect of its 
kind, is usually far more acceptable than something more 
ambitious which gives evidence of being in the least 
“ scrimped.” 

The busy woman of to-day will find an engagement list, 
to lie on the bureau or writing-table, a great convenience. 
To make this, take a quire of fine note-paper, and with a 
sharp knife cut the folded edge of the sheets so that the 
book will lie open easily. Make a cover of water-color 
paper, which may be found at any store where artists’ 
materials are sold. Tie with narrow ribbon or gold cord, 
run through openings made with a punch or sharp knife 
about half an inch from the edge. The cover may be 
decorated with a drawing of Father Time with his scythe, 
or an hour-glass, or a motto, like “As Time Glides By,” 
“From Day to Day,” “The Hours that Fly so Fast.” If 
each page is divided into two sections, the book will last 
for six months with a little to spare, and there is room for 
infinite variety in the headings, which may be simply the 
day of the week and month, or may be enriched with 
quotations. 

A memory-book for the guest-chamber is made in the 
same way. In this all guests are asked to write their 
names and the date of the visit, with anything more that 
they choose. 

A gift which might be called a heart calendar is made in 
this way: On strips of paper an inch wide, and three or 
four inches long, write favorite quotations, comforting, 
inspiring, or amusing. Roll each one tightly; they may 
need rolling several times before you overcome their 
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tendency to unwind. These are put in a little bag made 
of a round piece of silk or China crape, which should be 
shirred about an inch and a half from the edge, and drawn 
with narrow ribbon. One of the little rolls is taken out at 
random—the day’s message from an absent friend. 

A case for telegraph blanks or postal cards will be 

appreciated by either a man or a woman. For the tele- 
graph blanks take a piece of cardboard, pad with cotton 
and cover with silk. Across the corners, so that they hold 
the blanks in place, put strips of ribbon, the ends of which 
should be sewn in the seam with the silk covering. On 
one of these ribbon corners paint a telegraph pole with an 
arm of wires. 
’ For the postal card case take a piece of leather or card- 
board 6% by 9g inches, which when folded will be just 
large enough for the new postal cards. Punch small holes 
across the bottom ard two-thirds of the way up the open 
side ; lace with gold cord. Turn over the loose corner so 
that the cards may be taken out easily. On the face paint 
a lamp-post with a mail-box, and “ A Word in Haste.” 

Linen has lost none of its popularity for ornamental 
work, and the uses to which it may be put are legion. A 
very effective bureau-cover is made of fine white crash, 
with a hemstitched border. Through the middle are 
scattered at irregular intervals, as if dropped there by a 
gust of wind, detached flowers, worked half solid—that is, 
each petal solid on the edge and open in the middle, with 
wash silks. Almost any flowers are adapted to this de- 
sign, wild roses, violets, and sweet peas being especially 
easy of handling. A laundry-bag may be made to match, 
hemstitched across the top, and drawn about four inches 
from this hem with narrow ribbons of a shade harmonizing 
with the silks. 

Tray-cloths and doilies are worked in the same designs, 
but the tray-cloths are better if made of the fine satin 
damask sold for table use, as stains are more easily re- 
moved from it than from crash. 

A set of sachet-bags for bureau drawers is made of 
squares of fine white linen, hemstitched, and folded en- 
velope fashion. These are embroidered with the scattered 
flowers, and are filled with layers of white cotton between 
which sachet powder has been sprinkled. 

An exquisite tea-cloth is made of a square of linen 
sheeting, which is hemstitched, with an inch-wide border 
of drawn-work. Then the center is divided into four or 
nine squares by bands of the same drawn-work, and each 
square embroidered with a different design. One may be 
given to a monogram, the others to detached flowers—vio- 
lets in one, roses in another, in one four-leaved clovers, 
and soon, 

All such work should be finished by a thorough press- 
ing from the wrong side, upon several thicknesses of 
flannel. The effect is still better if in pressing a slightly 
damp cloth is laid over the linen; and this damp cloth 
must be perfectly smooth, as the slightest wrinkle or 
inequality in it will leave its impression upon the linen. 

Since fashion has decreed that there need be no limit 
to the number of pillows and cushions used in a room, 
you can hardly go amiss in giving something of this sort 
to any one. A charming and very serviceable pillow-cover 
is made of heavy unbleached linen, with stripes of drawo- 
work, which should be of as open a pattern as possible. 
This is slipped over a foundation pillow, covered with plain 
China silk, or the plain sateen which may be bought in 
colors as soft and rich as silk, and the open end may be 
laced together with ribbons the color of the foundation. 

The seal of artistic approval has been set upon pillow- 
covers made of blue denim, worked with heavy floss, in 
either yellow or copper color. The pattern may be large 
interlacing rings, which you can trace on the cloth with 4 
pencil, using a cup as a guide, groups of interlaced squares, 
or conventional flowers. 

The heavy twilled cotton known as Bolton sheeting, 
somewhat resembling in appearance the bags in which 
our grandfathers carried the grist to mill, makes very 
effective and inexpensive pillars. Heavy rope-silk oF 
linen floss is used in the embroidery, which should be aa 
open pattern, either half Kensington, outline, or button- 
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“hole stitch, and both sides of the pillow should be embroi- 


dered. It is also used for small table-covers, as it is heavy 
enough to hang gracefully, and if one is not sparing of 
stitches they may be made very handsome. 

A good way to utilize bits of ribbon or silk is to make 
three little cushions, each three or four inches square, alike 
on both sides if possible, though each cushion may be dif- 
ferent from the others. Stuff lightly with down or hair, 
and finish the edges with fine cord, or buttonhole them 
with silk. Hang from the corners, diamond fashion, by 
narrow ribbons, with a loose bow of several loops at the 
top. This may be hung from a looking-glass, from a work- 
basket, or any place where pins are needed. 

A pretty cover for a needle-book is made of gray or brown 
leather painted with some suitable design ; for instance, a 
dejected-looking Kate Greenaway girl contemplating a 
three-cornered tear in her gown. An amateur who had a 
genius for expedients used this design, and hid the girl’s 
face by an immense sunbonnet, saying that she could 
not paint faces, but could put character into a sunbonnet. 

None of these articles requires the use of expensive 
materials, and if the suggestions here given can be so mod- 
ified or expanded that your gifts bear the stamp of your 
own individuality, you will have achieved the greatest suc- 
cess in the construction of your Christmas gifts. 


* 


The Poor Relations 


One of the most astonishing experiences that one has 
to meet in life is that of women of refinement and intelli- 
gence who will appeal to strangers for financial aid, and 
who tell you that they have friends abundantly able to 
help them, but that they will not ask favors of them; and 
this when the needs are so urgent that the most hard- 
hearted of strangers would have to put forth some effort to 
lighten their burden. 

Only yesterday a woman, who for nine years has sup- 
ported three children, literally fell at her work, and was 
carried to a hospital to die. Three months’ rest this 
summer would have saved her to her family; yet, with a 
heroism that we cannot help but admire, whether we 
sympathize with it or not, she has borne her burden with- 
out a murmur, enduring what no human being but herself 
will ever know, and now leaves her children alone at an age 
when they need her most. Was it because people were 
not ready to help her? Not at all; but, as she said in 
one confidential moment, “‘ There were those whose busi- 
ness it was to know what I was going through who never 
asked, and if they would not ask, how could I expect 
strangers to help me? I have never told them as much 
as I have told you now.” But such women are rare, and 
it is the knowledge of such cases that makes one hesitate 
to yield to every demand. 

_ This morning a letter came from an entire stranger, giv- 
ing a history of her life pitiful enough to move the stones, 
and closing : “I have relations who are abundantly able to 
help me, but I do not care to ask their assistance.” A 
mother comes to see you who has a daughter in college—a 
junior. She tells you that her husband has lost his posi- 
tion, has become completely discouraged, and makes no 
effort to get another. She cannot bear the thought that 
her daughter’s course at the college shall be interrupted, 
and yet it is impossible for her to meet the expense of 
keeping her there. She will do anything ; nothing is too 
hard or too menial that will enable her to earn money 
enough to pay her daughter’s expenses for her senior year, 
just about to open; and ends her conversation with the 
Statement that she has a brother abundantly able to help 
her, but would rather die than ask him. This attitude is 
so unnatural, and yet one meets it so often, that it seems 
time that we roused up to the question of whether, in our 
family life, taking it in its largest sense instead of its nar- 
rowest, we give out that part of ourselves which really 
enriches the world. There comes to mind now the state- 
ment of an old negro woman which had in it a world of 
truth, “ Laws a’ massy, there would not be no need of 
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poorhouses if everybody took care of their own paupers. 
There ain’t none of us but what has got lots of poor rela- 
tions, but we go to work to send money to Kamchatka, 
and our cousins starving next door, and it is all wrong, 
and I say if everybody takes care of their own poor there 
won't be no poor for the public to take care of.” 

It is impossible for any thoughtful person to reach 
middle life and not be struck with the drifting apart of 
families. Brothers and sisters in thousands of families 
have no center of interests; their children scarcely know 
each other, and, except at times of funerals and weddings, 
the families do not meet with a common interest. There 
can be no excuse for such a wide severance. That a brother 
or sister should rather turn to a stranger for assistance 
in the hour of need than to their own kin is a far greater 
disgrace than honorable poverty. It is one of the dangers 
that threaten us here in America. Familylife is not held 
as sacred as it should be. There is not that unity of 
interests which makes the family a haven of rest and 
refuge in need. Those of us who see this danger should 
begin to watch closely for the evidences of the drifting 
apart in our own families, and do what we can to prevent it. 


Good Tools 


By Anna Barrows 


An observing woman having access to the kitchens of 
her friends cannot fail to notice their scanty outfits, and 
this is the case not alone in the houses of those in moderate 
circumstances. Many housekeepers say, with some rea- 
son, that their servants will not take proper care of the 
utensils provided, or will not try to use a new article even 
though it may save labor in the end; but such reasoning 
applied in all directions would carry us back to barbarism. 

Is it not better to so fit up our kitchens that more intel- 
ligent women will be attracted to them? One reason why 
housework has fallen into disrepute since the days of our 
grandmothers is that it has not kept pace with other 
branches of industryin improving its utensils. A mechanic 
knows that the quality of his work depends upon his tools, 
though: a skilled workman may do better work with poor 
tools than a beginner can do with the best; yet with poor 
steel or dulled edges even trained hands cannot give a 
proper finish to the work. 

A bright young woman, the daughter of a clergyman, 
after a special course at the cooking-school, earned her pin- 
money by arranging lunch-parties for ladies who could not 
trust their own cooks to prepare the extra dishes and yet 
could not afford to employ a professional caterer. She 
would go beforehand to help plan the menu, and on the 
appointed day would be there in season to make a delicate 
soup or salad, an entrée, and then arrange the table and 
see that each course was properly served. 

A few trials showed her that it was necessary to take 
some of the commonest utensils with her, and thereafter 
on these occasions her hand-bag always contained a sharp 
knife, a strainer, and an egg-beater! It would be supposed 
that such utensils could be found everywhere ; but even 
in the best places knives were dull, strainers worn out 
or altogether wanting, and the egg-beaters spoiled by care- 
less washing. This saying, a century old, is quite as true 
to-day: “ A surgeon may as well attempt to make an incis- 
ion with a pair of shears or open a vein with an oyster- 
knife, as a cook pretend to dress a dinner without proper 
tools.”’ 

The kitchen has as many departments of work as the 
farm, and calls for as many different tools. Few farmers 
of to-day do without some of the elaborate labor-saving 
machines, and even rake and spade must be of the best 
quality and be kept in good repair, or the work will suffer. 

Aside from the cook-stove, kitchen utensils cost less 
than corresponding implements for farm work, and every 
farmer’s wife should insist upon a new article for her 
domain whenever one is purchased for the masculine king- 
dom. 

The woman who does her own work should have every 
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convenience for it. True, there are some utensils in the 
market that cause more work than they save, from the diffi- 
culty of cleaning their elaborate machinery, but these are 
few, and it is only by trying that improvements can be 
effected. 

Until the days of co-operative housekeeping every 
kitchen should be supplied with a first-class range, an oil 
stove, a steam cooker, a meat-chopper, a fruit-press, a food- 
whip, flour-sieve, etc., etc. 

More than any other room of the house is the kitchen 
shrouded in the superstitions of past ages, and some of 
the utensils still used might have been excavated from 
Pompeiian ruins. In many kitchens there are pans and 
kettles which have seen daily service through several gen- 
erations. 

Much might be said of the false economy of using pans 
with rags run through the holes to prevent leaking; rough 
saucepans in which everything sticks and burns ; oily earth- 
enware which flavors any food cooked in it; heavy iron 
kettles, the weight of which exhausts the housekeeper 
more than an extra hour’s work. 

Woman is usually considered the weaker sex, but any 
one who has served an apprenticeship in the use of iron 
kettles is competent to handle firearms. Agate-ware is 
not only much lighter, but does not injure the flavor of 
food. 

Tin is not economical for kitchen-ware, unless it be of 
the best quality. Russia iron is the best for baking-pans. 
When women refuse to buy tinware that is carelessly put 
together, with handles half soldered, and seams where 
water and grease will settle, it will not be manufactured. 

In improving kitchen tools lies a fortune for many 
women if they can only find it. A practical housekeeper 
often sees little changes which would make an over-elabo- 
rate utensil useful. It must have been a left-handed man who 
arranged the spout on the wrong side of all saucepans: 
the average woman holds her saucepan in the left hand 
and scrapes out its contents with a spoon held in her right 
hand. 

When fitting up a kitchen closet, choose sets of sauce- 
pans and sets of bowls; it is not desirable to have to stop 
and wash a dish in the midst of preparation for a meal, 
Arrange these dishes in convenient places, and many 
unnecessary steps will be saved. Table and shelves should 
be suited to the height of the person who is to work over 
them. 

Proper fuel might also be included in our list of good 
tools—for well-cooked food is impossible without it. 

A small table on casters, so it can be rolled about the 
kitchen, is very helpful; it may stand by the stove when 
griddle-cakes are being fried, or by the sink with a load of 
dishes. 

But the greatest helps in the kitchen are not the most 
costly. Some women use two cutters for every doughnut, 
a tin box and a pepper-box cover, when a single motion 
with a ten-cent cutter would do the work. Cut fingers 
often come from the lack of a twenty-five-cent can-opener. 
No article is more useful in a kitchen than a small scrub- 
bing-brush, or, better, several of them; for cleaning vege- 
tables they are unequaled, and in dish-washing often do 
better work than a chain dish-cloth or sapolio. 

A single dollar will purchase two tin measuring-cups 
holding one half-pint each—one divided into fourths, one 
into thirds—a long fork to save hands from steam, some 
cutters, scrubbing-brushes, a can-opener, and a strainer. 

Let none of us, then, be penny wise and pound foolish 
in regard to kitchen tools, but strive to advance our home 
interests by demanding constant improvement from manu- 


facturers. 


It would be interesting to know what the small daughter 
of the Archduke Stephen will be called by her mother. 
Her name is Maria Immaculata Caroline Margarethe 


Blanca Leopoldine Beatrix Anna Josefine Rafaela Michaela. 


Stanislaus Ignaz Hieronymus Camiro Catherina Petra 
Cezecilia! What do you suppose her mother calls her? 
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Home Instruction in Science 
In Two Parts—I. 
By Kate Farrand Reighard 


The secret of success in one’s life-work lies in the 
ability to observe and to think. It is evident we mothers 
cannot begin too early in training our children to develop 
their faculties for thinking and observing. To accomplish 
this we must lead the little ones on and show them how. 

One might say that almost never is there any natural 
history taught in the lower grades of schools. There is an 
attempt made at it in some kindergartens, but there are 
very few good kindergartens outside of the cities, and 
even in the ordinary cities there are hosts of children who 
never know what a kindergarten is. 

The point that is meant to be made is this: there is no 
way for children to get much science—and it is science 
more than anything else that trains the powers of observa- 
tion and reasoning—unless we mothers teach it to them. 
Few mothers know anything about natural history, and 
they feel helpless in undertaking to do anything about it. 
To be sure, it is much easier if one has had special train- 
ing in science, but where there is a will there is a way, 
and an enthusiastic mother without any training can do it 
if she wants to. 

It is not necessary to go away from home, or sometimes 
even out of the house, to find plenty of material to work 
with. In fact, the less effort that is made about it, the 
greater the effect upon the children, and still greater the 
wonder of it. 

The gardens, woods, and waters about our own homes are 
the books from which we may draw exhaustless entertain- 
ment and instruction. 

How true it is that many of us have eyes but see not, 

and ears but hearnot! The wonders of nature lie all about 
us; the birds, plants, and squirrels are our teachers, the 
bees, the ants, and the spiders are full of sweet parables, 
and the ways and habits of the birds, fishes, and insects 
become exciting and entertaining beyond measure when we 
watch them with care. 
_ We can hardly estimate the value to children of these 
early lessons in natural history. The animals, plants, and 
stones grow to look upon us as their friends. Children’s 
interest in them, thus early awakened, will grow stronger 
as they grow older, will fill their minds with pure and 
innocent thoughts, and will often act as a safeguard against 
temptations which are sure to come to the boys and girls 
who have nothing interesting to think about or do. It is 
because children are not kept interested and busy in the 
right ways that they fall into wrong ones. 

The little ones who are taught to love nature have a 
great advantage over other children who gad about the 
streets seeking some excitement. 

After reading, or, better still, telling, the children some- 
thing about insects, animals, and plants, you can never go 
for a little walk with them without opening your eyes a 
little wider, and, by degrees, if you grow very patient and 
keen-eyed, the squirrels, chipmunks, and gophers will steal 
out of their holes to welcome you, the butterflies and 
moths will spread their wings for your pleasure, the birds 
will stop to sing their sweetest songs, and the children 
of nature will greet you as their friends. 

It is easy enough to take text-books of zoology and bot- 
any and learn some of the facts about plants and animals. 
There are accounts given of the structure of different classes 
of animals and plants; though very necessary, these are 
rather dull, and do not seem to help us much towards 
arousing an interest in the children for these things, but 
always result in wearying and confusing the minds of 
those who take them up for the first time. What we want 


to learn is something of the lives of these animals, so that 
when we see some creature running away from us in the 
woods, or swimming in a pond, or darting through the air, 
or growing in the ground, we may have an idea how it 
lives, from what enemy it is flying, or what food it is seek- 
ing, and how it takes that food. To do this it is neces- 
sary to become perfectly accurate in observing and think- 
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ing. The children must be taught to note or write down 
faithfully and lovingly what they see day by day, and to 
draw as best they can the forms of the plants and animals, 
and before they or you realize it you will have composed 
a work as amusing as a romance and as instructive as a 
cyclopedia. 

All we know about the private and individual history of 
the bees, the birds, the fishes, the animals and plants, is 
the result of patient, quick-witted observation, and yet 
nature often eludes one, for all his pains and quickness. 
One secret of success is to quickly take a hint and put two 
and two together, and take note of little bits and unimpor- 
tant details. 

It has seemed that the best way to commence to study 
animals is to begin with the first thing one happens to 
notice, either in taking a walk or in one’s own back yard. 

Perchance under the apple-tree can be found 


Ye little snails, with slippery tails, 
That noiselessly travel across my gravel. 


These snails trail along slowly, carrying their brown homes 
on their backs. They can often be traced by the slimy 
track they leave behind them. By placing a snail on a 


Land Snail. 
A, Mouth. B, Breathing-hole. C, Superior tentacles or feek rs. D, Inferior tentacles, 


Fig. 1. 


piece of glass, and allowing it to adhere and crawl on it, 
a good view can be had of its creeping disk by looking 
through the glass from the other side. The breathing- 
hole may be found just under the opening of the shell, on 
the right side of the snail. You can see it open and close 
at intervals. See B in Fig. 1. The mouth is on the 
under side of the body, and they will be glad to show how 
they rasp and grind their food if you give them a bit of 
tender lettuce or cabbage. 

Their eyes are at the tips of the long tentacles which 
are in constant motion as they move about, as though 
feeling their way. They have many enemies among the 
birds, and some insects. In order to avoid these foes, 
they draw in their feelers or tentacles. This operation is 
of absorbing interest. These feelers are hollow tubes, and 


Fig. 2. Naked Land Snail or Slug. 
A, Mantle. B, Breathing-hole. 


the eyes disappear down these tubes just as the tip of a 
glove-finger does when you draw it down from inside the 
glove. When the eye is wanted again, it is only necessary 
for the muscles around the tube to contract, and the eye 
i$ squeezed out. 

In the winter-time they draw within their shells and 
sleep, without food, in the cracks of walls, under the bark 
of trees, and in other sheltered spots, and they close the 
opening of the shell with a layer of lime, which hardens 
and shuts them in their shells until spring comes. 

Oftentimes in looking for Mrs. Snail the children will 
find her cousin and neighbor, Mrs. Slug, who immediately 
draws herself up indignantly into a bunch, trying to con- 
ceal herself under her too small mantle, which she seems 
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to have outgrown. She, too, has a breathing-slit on the 
right side of her body (see B in Fig. 2), and also tentacles. 
When cold winter draws near, she buries herself in the 
ground and waits until the warm weather revives her. If 
you gather the snails in 
early spring and keep 
them a few days in a 
box with earth,damp 
leaves, or rotten wood 
or bark, they will in 
the course of a few 
weeks lay a number 
of little white eggs 
about the size of a 
pin’s head. By careful 
tending—that is, by 
keeping the leaves 
slightly moist—the eggs 
will hatch out tiny snails, 
and these will grow to 
half their full size in one 
season. And if you col- 
lect a lot of fresh-water, 
air-breathing snails (who 
are near relatives of the 
land snails), they will 
deposit their eggs on the 
side of the glass jar in 
which they are kept, 
growing until finally they burst their covering and sail away. 
The eggs are transparent, and are inclosed in a firm, jelly- 
like substance. With the aid of a magnifying-glass you 
can watch them from day to day, and the baby snails can 
be seen to take care of themselves. (See Fig. 3 and Fig. 4.) 
The slugs, and especially the snails, are of various 
shapes, and the children, with a little help, can take their 
first lesson in drawing, and they can write or tell a little 
description of the animal. After chloroforming a snail, 
remove the shell, 
4 and let the children 


see that the shape of 


its body is just like 
A B 


Fresh-water Snails. 
A, Breathing-hole. B, Mouth. 


Fig. 3. 


G 


© 
9 


the curl of its shell. 

On the leaves of 
an apple-tree or a 
rose-bush, or most 


: likely on the house- 
Fig. 4. plants, are hosts of 
A, Cluster of Eggs of Fresh-water Snails. little green plant- 


B, C, Kage maguiiied, You 


may easily find them 
huddled together on a stem or bud, poised on their six slen- 
der legs, with their heads close down to the plant, looking 
sleepily out of their twolittle brown eyes. They are not as 
lazy as they look; in fact, they are exceedingly busy, for 
their mouths are plunged into the stem and they suck all 
day, filling their round green bodies with sweet sap. 
They never seem to tire, but suck and suck on until the 
juice, passing through the body, oozes out again at the tail 
and the tips of two curious little tubes standing up on 


- their backs (A, Fig. 5). This 


falls on the leaves, and is A 
known as honeydew. These 
little insects are not very ex- 
citing in their way of living, 
but they are wonderfully in- 
teresting because they increase 
so rapidly, and because they 
are the cows that the ants 
so carefully herd, tend, and 
milk. In order to watch and 
see them well you ought to have a small magnifying-glass. 
In fact, it is quite necessary always to have one on hand 
to see the smaller parts of both plants and animals. 

Late in the summer there are a few winged lice. 
These are the little aphides that lay the eggs in the fall 
which hatch out the next spring into the wingless lice. 
But all summer long they increase so rapidly that one 


Fig. 5. Rose-Aphis or Plant- 
Louse, enlarged. 
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wonders where they come from. When these wingless 
lice are ten or twelve days old, there come from their 
bedies, not eggs, but living aphides, which plunge their 
mouths into the stem, where they suck the sap, only mov- 
ing to struggle out of their skins three or four times a day 
till they are full grown. Then these young ones begin to 
breed, and in a very short time the whole plant is covered. 
Now, if you and the little ones can have patience and 
enthusiasm enough to carry a plant with some of these 
lice to an ants’ hill or nest, and then watch, you will see 
an ant run along the stem in search of food. She comes 
behind the aphis and strokes it gently, or milks it, with her 
antennz, and the little creature gives out from the end of 
her body, or those horns, a drop of this sweet liquid, which 
the ant licks up. The ant, in return for this kindness, 
protects the plant-lice by keeping off their enemies, the 
lady-bird beetles and other insects, which might attack 
them. They even carry the eggs of the lice down into 
their nest in the winter, and guard, milk, and tend the 
lice after they hatch out, as carefully as a farmer does his 
cows. 

The ugly, loathsome toad is full of interest, too. As he 
moves about with his leisurely, sluggish waddle, he spreads 
out his short, fat legs and puffs out his warty skin, and, if 
attacked, throws out a disagreeable, acrid juice from a gland 
behind the eye. They do not bite with their toothless 
mouths, and do not cause warts to come on the hands of 
those who handle them. Two or three times a year the toad 
grows too large for his coat, so he splits it down his back. 
Then he wriggles and twists until he works it down about 
his hips, and then, putting one of his hind feet between the 
front ones, draws the skin off the leg like a stocking off the 
foot. With the other leg he does the same; then he pulls 
the whole skin forward over his head and off as a small 
boy does his shirt. Then he very deliberately swallows 
his old suit, and appears glossy and bright in his new. They 
are more active at night, and feed on beetle-grubs and 
worms. ‘Their capacious stomachs oftentimes prove to be 
a rich mine to the beetle-hunting naturalist. 


Getting Ready for the Fair 
Part III. 
By Mary Allaire 


The boys were a subdued lot of boys when they met at 
the Philosopher’s that second Saturday night. Some 
brought books, others magazines, and others were empty- 
handed. But these last had wrinkles between the eyes, 
showing the tremendous effort they were making to re- 
member something. 

The room was very bright and cheerful; the library table 
was piled high with books and maps. The Philosopher 
was more quiet than usual, and gave every appearance of 
being anxious. Jack, the irrepressible, was the only jolly 
one in the crowd. 

“ Well, fellows, if you are going to look and act as if we 
were going through perpetual exams, I’m going to give 
up. What's the use of being so serious ?” 

“ T could not find half I wanted to find about the tan- 
neries and acid factories on my road,” said Rob Cooper. 

“ Yes, that is just the trouble; we cannot find out the 
things we want to know,” continued Rob, who saw assent 
in every face. | 

“Well,” said the Philosopher, “we will know a good 
deal more than we would if we had not attempted this.” 

“That’s true,” was the response of the boys in chorus, 
and a look of relief came into every face. 

Reg began : 

“‘T had the principal places between New York and 
Buffalo. I read ‘Henry Hudson, the Navigator,’ and 
skimmed ‘Henry Hudson’ by H. C. Murphy; father 
bought a new guide to the Hudson River, and all the 
books are at the service of any boy who wants them. I 
found that the gazetteer gives all the information that a 
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fellow could use while being switched through the cities of 
this State on an express. It gives the industries, inhab- 
itants, banking and educational institutions. Father 
thought it would be better for each to look at the gazetteer 
and get the facts for himself ; he said that we would better 
re-read that part of our histories that gave the incidents of 
the settlement of the towns on the Hudson and the inci- 
dents connected with the Revolution. Jack and I have 
worked together, and we find that it would fill the whole 
evening if we half attempted to take up the important 
points and talk about them.” 

“Yes,” said Jack. “Take Lake Erie. There is the 
battle for one thing. Washington Irving writes of it in the 
Spanish Papers, and there are three lives of Commodore 
Perry in our library. We will find, my father says, that 
about-all we can do is to look up the books and magazine 
articles that will help us, and then each one do his own 
reading by getting the books from the library, or borrow- 
ing from each other.” 

“T tell you, let each one get the books he found most 
useful from his own library, or the public library, and 
bring them here. We will make George Rhoads librarian, 
and exchange the books here,” was the Philosopher’s 
suggestion, and it was received with enthusiasm. 

Tucker Robinson looked distressed when the Philoso-. 
pher turned to him saying, ‘‘Come, Tuck, what shall we 
read to get the best information on coal in the shortest 
possible time ?” 

“Well, it’s a puzzler!” was the response, given with a 
sigh. “‘ I knew you fellows would not want to remain here a 
week, so I did not bring all the facts that I could have 
brought if I had done nothing since last Saturday but dig 
for information and write it out. The cyclopedia gives 
the information condensed—the history of the formation, 
the mode of mining, the area of coal land in the United 
States, the output, as well as the amount carried by the 
various railroads, and the number of men employed. Really, 
boys, you would better just look at the Philosopher’s cyclo- 
pedia under the head of Coal; two hours’ reading gives 
you all you want, and the Labor Bureau at Washington 
issues volumes each year on the industries of the country, 
and father says that we can let the volumes circulate. He 
has sent to Washington for the one on iron, the one on 
coal, and the one on oil.” 

“ First-class !” ejaculated Jack. 

Charley Brown looked relieved. “I have not done 
much, fellows, for father has needed methis week.” A look 
of sympathy and approval came into each boy’s face. They 
knew that Charley had been reading to his father and 
making notes for him, for he was blind. ‘“ He felt sorry 
that he could not fet me give my spare time to this, but 
he helped me a good deal.” All the pencils were ready 
as Charley took out his note-book. 

“ Father says we ought to read carefully ‘Coal Oil and 
Petroleum,’ by H. Erni. The book gives the history, geog- 
raphy, and chemistry of petroleum, Wright’s ‘ Oil Regions 
of Pennsylvania,’ and ‘ Derrick and Drill,’ by E. Morris— 
those, with the Government annual reports, ought to give 
us all we want.” 

The Philosopher said, with a smile: “ Boys, I’ve dis- 
covered that there is a library devoted to iron. I talked 
iron and iron industries over with Professor, and he said 
that we ought to read Fairbairn’s ‘ History of Iron ’ and 
B. F. French’s ‘ History of the Iron Trade in the United 
Stages,’ a good book on blast furnaces, and one on 
the application and use of iron in construction. We can- 
not do more than that; the subject is too big. We ought 
to get some of the reports of the American Mining Engi- 
neers’ Association, and we ought to get all needful informa- 
tion from Fordyce’s ‘ History of Coal Mining.’ Rob, what 
have you on bridges ?” 

“Go to the cyclopedia; the American hasa clear article, 
illustrated. There are several books on bridge construc 
tion, but they are too technical, Uncle Robert says. The 
best article on the new Niagara Power Company was pub- 
lished in ‘ Harper’s Weekly,’ December 26, 1891, and Uncle 
Robert has sent for it,’’ continued Robert. 

“What is the title?” asked the Philosopher. 
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“¢ Harnessing Niagara,’ and it was written by John Gil- - former occupancy. A traveler in Texas says: “ At the 


mer Speed.” 

Pencils were flying over papers, and every face showed 
the interest in what they were doing. 

“ Now I think this article in the ‘Scribner’ for October 
ought to be read by each of us—‘The Making of the 
White City,’” said Tuck Robinson, holding up the Octo- 
ber number. “Then we can begin on Chicago and the 
buildings next week.” 

“ Mother says,” interrupted Jack, “that there was an 
article in the May or June ‘ Atlantic’ on Chicago that she 
will read aloud to us next Saturday evening, and she has 
sent for some photographs of the streets and buildings in 
Chicago for us to look over.” | 

Reg all this time sat holding his map of the Grand 
Trunk in his hand. All the boys seemed to feel that the 
ground had been covered, and began folding the several 
maps up. 

“Well, fellows, you seem to neglect your neighbors, and 
it is not wise, for they may yet be members of our family.” 

The boys looked up. 

“ Canada, Grand Trunk!” said the Philosopher, senten- 
tiously. “I beg your pardon, Reg.” 

“Granted, as far as I am concerned; but how will you 
make it right with the Queen ?” said Reg, lazily. 

“ Come on, Reg, let’s hear what you’ve found out about 
the Canucks,” 

“ That they’re a mighty fine lot, and I’m proud of my 
cousins. I worked the same mine you fellows did—the 
cyclopedia, and Uncle Ralph and mother have found 
these books for us to read. Uncle Ralph says we can skim 
through them, anyway.” 

Out came the note-books. 

“ Julian Ralph’s ‘On the Canada Frontier;’ ‘ First Eng- 
lish Conquest of Canada,’ by H. Kirke; ‘Ocean to 
Ocean,’ by T. C. Haliburton; ‘Sportsman in Canada,’ by 
W. R. King. When we have finished these, we will value 
the opportunities offered by the Grand Trunk,” and Reg 
folded up his map. 

Just then Mrs. Fletcher, the Philosopher’s mother, came 
in with a plate of cake, followed by a maid who carried a 
pitcher of lemonade. Books were closed, and soon the 
football game for next Saturday morning was absorbing 


attention. 


Here and Elsewhere 


There are some curious employments by which men earn 
money. Not the least curious and strange is that of the 
powder-stover. After gunpowder has been manufactured 
it must be thoroughly dried to be perfect, and it is the 
stover’s business to find that this is accomplished. The 
powder is put in canvas-bottomed trays and placed on 
racks in a room heated by steam to about one hundred 
and twenty-five degrees. It isthe stover’s business to look 
into this room at stated intervals, see that everything is 
right, and remove the trays as they are perfectly dried. As 
you can readily imagine, it is a most dangerous occupation, 
and the demand for such employment is not great. 


How many of the boys and girls who read The Christian 
Union, when they see or think of a telescope, realize the 
amount of labor, science, and money which it represents, 
or how very difficult it is to get suitable glass? Profes- 
sor Pickering, of Harvard, announces that Mr. Alvin 
Clark, whose telescopes have always been perfectly built, 
doubts whether he will be able to make very many more 
telescopes in the future. We are told that there are 
now a pair of discs of excellent glass ready for a tele- 
scope, having an aperture of forty inches, and that these 
can be bought for $16,000; grinding and mounting would 
oa $92,000, and a suitable building for the telescope 

40,000, 


Now that the buffaloes have disappeared from our West- 
ern plains, any information about them becomes interesting. 
Like the extinct races of man, animals leave traces of their 


junction of two creeks is a bed of friable gray sandstone 
mixed with coarse gravel. Water passing over the ledge 
has worn away a part of it, and has created a fall of 30 feet. 
The loose gravel carried round and round in the eddies 
has gradually bored holes in the sandstone. These holes 
are from 3 to 6 feet wide, circular, and from 50 to roo feet 
deep. There are from fifteen to twenty of them, all filled 
with fresh water. By the long-continued churning of the 
gravel they have been made jug-shaped or cistern-like, and 
in some instances the wall] dividing the two wells has been 
cut through. This must have been a favorite watering- 
place with the buffalo. In the solid rock is cut a deep 
trail down to the water. And where the descent is steep- 
est the foot-marks are over six inches deep, showing that 
every animal passing there put its foot exactly in the spot 
occupied by those which had preceded it.” 


Among the many problems with which the managers of 
railroads have to deal none presents so many phases as 
that of avoiding accidents. A railroad authority claims 
that England has far surpassed America in protecting pas- 
sengers’ lives and property. He tells us that all the great 
railroads of England are provided with an almost per- 
fect signal system, but England has to contend with one 
thing constantly which the railroads of America have only 
to contend with occasionally, and that is dense fogs. In 
England, in foggy weather, the signals are useless, so that 
a man is stationed at each signal-post who watches for the 
danger-signal. As soon as this appears within a given 
distance from his post he places two torpedoes which 
explode with a loud noise as soon as the engine passes 
the signal. As an evidence of the perfection of this sys- 
tem he tells us that in 1848 the fogs of England were 
so great that the signals were invisible; during that 
time men were placed at 2,462 signal-posts, and the ser- 
vice was so good that few express trains were more than 
half an hour late, and a majority of the trains ran on sched- 
ule time. 


The good-natured American crowd has long been an 
acknowledged fact, but a crowd in Paris on a recent holi- 
day certainly did that which shows a French crowd’s 
ability for enduring discomfort good-naturedly. It was a 
holiday, and large crowds of people were leaving Paris. 
Every train was overcrowded. When one train reached 
one of the stations in the suburbs, the people waiting for 
the train were put in the cattle-cars, in which were impro- 
vised seats. The people took these seats, but as soon as 
the conductor undertook to collect the fares there was a 
chorus of “ moos.” In each cattle-car as he entered he 
was met with this salute. Perfect good nature prevailed, 
but each passenger gave out his clearly defined but more 
or less exact imitation “moo.’”’ When the train reached 
the terminus, all these passengers jumped from the cattle- 
cars with awkward leaps, and went through the gate 
where cattle were discharged from the trains. The stz- 
tion-master caught one of these by the collar, when all the 
passengers gave out energetic “ moos,” and attempted to 
butt the station-master. This so startled him that he ran 
away; this set the crowd laughing. But before leaving 
the station each paid his fare, and the whole was treated 


as a joke, 


Values 


An American traveler in one of the German cities said 
to the hotel porter, “ Why can you not get me a carriage- 
driver who speaks English ?” 

“ Why, when a man can speak English he does not drive 
a carriage,” was the instant reply. 

“ That reminds me,” said a listener, “that a friend of 
mine was making a contract for a horse, wagon, and driver 
for a year; after the details had been arranged, he said, 
“You will give me a good driver, will you not ?” 

“Well, you must not expect a college professor for 
fifteen dollars a week,” was the reply. 
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Openness to the Infinite Good 


By the Rev. George A. Gordon’ 
Behold, I stand at the door and knock.—Rev. iii., 20. 


We have had lately an impressive example of the power 
of quarantine. All good citizens must have rejoiced at 
the proclamation of President Harrison; and to-day they 
must thankfully recognize that it has succeeded in keep- 
ing the scourge out of the country. It was the neglect of 
quarantine that plunged Hamburg into such calamities ; 
it was the adoption of vigilant quarantine measures that 
kept Great Britain free ; and it was the wise quarantine pre- 
caution that held the plague out from our own populations. 

The thought has doubtless occurred to you, as it has 
to me, what a boon it would be tor humanity if an eternal 
quarantine could be established against all the moral 
plagues! Isnot society responsible here for some measure 
of safety for the souls of men? There are injustices 
between man and man, there are evils connected with the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating drinks, there are 
unspeakable social evils, there are unnumbered forms of 
social pestilence, against which a moral quarantine on the 
Nation’s part would work untold good. The Nation would 
seem to be responsible not only for the fumigation of a 
man’s baggage, but also for the fumigation of his mind and 
his whole intellectual environment. When the alarm at 
the presence of the moral scourge shall have become 
as deep and widespread as that over the recent invasion 
of the physical scourge, we shall have quarantine of the 
most energetic and absolute kind. 

This power of moral quarantine is something that to a 
great extent every man can apply for himself. The 
mind of every youth is a newcountry. Into its fresh and 
unbroken territories come hosts of unwholesome immi- 
grants—low ideas, low standards, the contagion of low 
pleasure, all the mendicant ways of the plague-smitten 
spots of base society; all these crowd in upon him, and if 
he is to keep his mind for the strong and the true and the 


‘brave he must issue an everlasting quarantine against all 


such invasions. It is impossible for society to do its full 
duty without insistence upon moral quarantine; and it is 
impossible for the individual to keep his life against 
aggressive corruption without some such stern regulation. 

But this is not the thought upon which I want to dwell 
this morning. We have had some experience with an in- 
discriminate quarantine. We have seen that this regula- 
tion may be applied with inhuman severity against those 
who have a perfect right to enter our ports. The thought 
has occurred that a few weeks of indiscriminate quarantine 
were perhaps a symbol of the terrible possibility of every 
life against an infinite blessing ; that the open harbor and 
the free entry to the whole world was the magnificent 
emblem of a mind and heart open to the intellectual and 
moral good of the universe. This is the question that the 
text raises, with its idea of an immigration from the In- 
finite, an importation from the life of God. Behold, I 
stand at the door and knock; these words call up the 
image of a man in his house, with the door locked, and a 
divine Guest standing outside appealing for admission, 
and with the promise that the Guest shall bring with him 
endless social blessing. ‘The words may call up another 
image, the image of some splendid fleet of ships, laden with 
untold wealth, riding at anchor in our harbor, and knock- 
ing for the opportunity to place their burden of good things 
upon our shores; and our resistance of the appeal may 
well seem a terrible quarantine, a quarantine against the 
Infinite good, a quarantine against Christ, a quarantine 
against God. Here we come upon an outlook from which 
we can determine the side of right and humanity in some 
of the vexed questions of the day. 

1. There are the vexed questions of national policy. There 
is the profound menace to free institutions from an unre- 


stricted immigration. In a country in which every man - 
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has the right to vote, in which the vote of Judas has as much 
weight in selecting rulers and legislators as the vote of 
Jesus, it is imperative that we look after the intelligence 
and character of our voters. Upon the enlightened mind 
and educated conscience of the country the perpetuity of 
our institutions and the welfare of the people depend ; and 
this is the question upon which we must have constant 
iteration of public duty, precept upon precept and line 
upon line, here a little and there a little. At this point, 
under the burden of home ignorance and moral unfitness 
for citizenship, the problem of unrestricted immigration 
becomes appalling. Appalling though it be in its possi- 
bilities, it is yet a very simple question morally. Is im- 
migration a tide of power, of industry, of robust health, of 
eagerness for self-improvement through honest work, of 
hearty delight in the institutions that offer opportunities 
so magnificent to individual enterprise and courage? Then 
the Indian’s welcome to the Englishman must be made a 
cosmopolitan welcome. But if the immigration is of the 
dissipated, the diseased, the ignorant and the worthless, 
and of all who can be sent to our shores from the congested 
populations of the Old World by the economical outlay of a 
few dollars of passage-money, then the call for restriction 
is plain and imperative. Holland could as well live with- 
out her dikes that quarantine the thundering sea, as this 
country could under the floods of unrestricted immigration 
of this kind. A man must live if he is to do his work, 
and in the same way self-preservation is national duty. 

There is another question upon which plain people, who 
rarely catch the fever of political partisanship, often long 
for a clear and sound word—lI refer to the question of 
protection. It is of the nature of quarantine, and only as 
a measure of safety can it be justified. There is a season 
of the year and certain circumstances in life when the 
most ardent supporter of protection becomes unconsciously 
a free-trader, and that is when traveling on the Continent 
of Europe and suffering from detention and inconvenience 
at three or four different custom-houses in the course of a 
day’s ride in the train. The truth is, to some extent 
protection prevails everywhere, and as an ethical question 
it simply comes to this: Is it a quarantine against evil, or 
is it an injunction upon public blessing? That is the 
simple question, upon which any citizen of average intelli- 
gence can make up his mind. The doctrine of protection 
is right in so far as, and only in so far as, it is a quarantine 
against national calamity. It is a good thing or a bad, as 
a sword is a good thing or a bad, according as it is used 
upon enemies or friends. 

2. We must now pass to certain social and theological 
questions. Take the new discussions forced upon us by 
our frequent and terrible strikes. Surely these discussions 
are important. When in these strikes both sides appeal 
to force, the stronger party, of course, prevails; but the 
stronger party of to-day may be the weaker party of to- 
morrow. ‘The victory gained through brute force, whether 
by labor or capital, is not necessarily a righteous victory ; 
and the element of righteousness must find room in the 
dealings of man with man. The socialistic discussions to 
which these terrible collisions give rise launch upon us 
whole fleets of the most questionable theories. We cannot 
admit them all; perhaps we are prepared to admit none of 
them. We must not be in too great haste to abandon the 
present social order, even if its working be utterly unsatis- 
factory viewed as a finality, since it is quite possible to 
establish something infinitely worse. Still, if we give no 
heed to these wider and wiser and intenser discussions, 
the world of suggestion that they contain, and the power 
of effecting real although insensible modifications that they 
also possess, will be placed under indefinite restriction, and 
we shall be no better nor any further out of barbarism after 
all the painful experience of these gigantic and bitter 
collisions between labor and capital. The turning a deaf 
ear to these discussions is a question of possible indis- 
criminate quarantine, the possible shutting out of eternal 
righteousness. It may be that in these tumultuous dis- 
cussions God is in the harbor of society seeking entrance 
to our order and life. 

We advance from a possibility to a certainty when we 
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pass from the social to the theological questions. The 
new movement in Old Testament criticism, that which 
seems to spend so much of its time in discrediting the 
opinions of the past, in finding in books that we had 
thought were wholes and coming from the hand of single 
authors only a loose assemblage of fragments from differ- 
ent writers and different ages, is nevertheless a rediscovery 
of Hebrew literature. Under the inspiration of this new 
movement the Old Testament is becoming intelligible in 
its history, in its poetry, and in its prophecy. Under its 
influence it is putting forth fresh charm, manifesting a 
perennial vitality, and appealing to the modern mind with 
the witchery of genius. Through the work of these scorn- 
fully treated students the course of Israel’s history is 
becoming as plain as if the sea behind a steamer were 
fixed and one could trace its wake from shore to shore. 
The Psalms are being set in environments so natural and 
probable that we can see the match of occasion that fired 
the poet’s soul. The profound ideas of the prophets, the 
ideas of God and man that constituted their faith and 
formed their sublime message to Israel and the world, are 
being dug up and brought to light. Thus the rediscovery 
of Hebrew literature, meaning as it does recovering the 
romance of the spirit in which it was born and in which it 
is enshrined, placing it in more vital touch with the sym- 
pathies, the sorrows, and the hopes of men and in pro- 
founder relations to the eternal self-revealing God, deserves 
our welcome and not our rejection, our thankful apprecia- 
tion and not our scornful disregard. When we turn to 
these leaders in Christian scholarship a closed heart, we 
are shutting out, not simply the servants of humanity, but 
the prophets and heralds of God. 

The same holds true of the reconstruction of God’s plan 
of the world, as that plan has lain in the thought of the 
Church. It is the removal of an indiscriminate, unjust, 
and horrible quarantine. Bushnell wrote and preached 
and sent forth his great sermon, “ Every Man’s Life a Plan 
of God.” Thousands have read and rejoiced in that dis- 
course. It said to them, The stars are fighting, not against 
you, but for you; God is placing in support of your soul 
the movements of the universe. What has been hitherto 
the exclusive comfort of the elect is now claimed and pro- 
claimed as the comfort of humanity. God’s decree, God’s 
creation, God’s incarnation, and God’s gift of the Spirit, 
whatever may be the logical outcome of the affirmation, 
are not restricted to a few, but are for all. God in Christ 
for humanity, and humanity through Christ for God—that 
is the old Gospel born afresh through the nobler intelli- 
gence and profounder solicitudes and sorrows of to-day. 
What is called “ the New Orthodoxy ” is but the liberation 
of Christ from the prison of insufficient opinion, the offer 
of Christ in sincerity and without any mental reservation 
to every man, the proclamation that Christ did not come 
into the world to gather up the fragments of a wrecked 
humanity, but to save that humanity itself and to make it 
the habitation of God through the Spirit. Thank God, 
this course of thought has now free way in our churches, 
and strong men and women to rejoice in and support it. 
It is, however, still under quarantine, as if it were a plague, 
in the conduct of the foreign missions of the denomination. 
The great, free, inspiring thought of the Gospel that burns 
in the heart of nine out of every ten of our effective mis- 
sionaries in the foreign field, that fires the spirit of the 
representative life at home, that is the herald of untold 
hope to the whole weary race of man and the forerunner 
of Christ himself, is under quarantine in a close corpora- 
tion that has the boldness to solicit the gifts of the 
churches while it plants itself defiantly between the 
churches and the foreign field. Patience is beautiful, but 
remember that upon your patience and mine this passion- 
ately partisan management fattens and grows bolder and 
more defiant. This denominational organization is used 
as a stronghold for a retreating polemic theology, and we, 
the besiegers, are asked to continue our supplies, in order 
to save the garrison from embarrassment and capitulation. 
lf it were only a conflict of opinion, and not an injunction 
served upon the competent and consecrated life of the 
Church, we might afford to continue patient. But this 
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management of our foreign work is a restriction upon 
Christ ; it is a closed harbor to the eternal Love; it is a 
quarantine upon the Gospel. 

3. Then there is the distinctly religious question. Over 
against each man’s personal life stands the infinite Good. 
The best ideas of God and man, the highest standards of 
character, the loftiest sentiments, and the tidal movement 
of a Christian civilization are beating against the individual 
heart. The question whether you will remain in sin or 
move upward into the grace and power of Christian char- 
acter depends upon your attitude to these splendid immi- 
grations from the heart of God and from the love of Christ. 
Do you give them a free entry, or do you raise against them 
insuperable obstructions? The question of accepting or 
rejecting Christ has thus become a larger and more moment- 
ous one. It is the question whether you will allow the 
force of the highest civilization to enter your life, rule . 
you according to its purpose, fashion you according to its 
spirit, enrich you out of its infinite resources, and, through 
your life as medium and channel, sweep out upon the life 
of others; it is the question whether you will do this or 
bar the door against the whole best thought and influence 
of the world. Isolation from evil is wise and necessary ; 
isolation from good is simply fatal folly. Take a bird, and, 
if you can be so cruel, place it under a glass case, and soon 
you will see its bright life sink away and die. Give it the 
freedom of the skies, grant it contact with the vital and 
infinite air, and how it will live and sing and fly! Shut a 
soul out from Christ—that is, out from his thoughts, his 
spirit, his life, from the highest teaching and sentiment and 
character, from the great civilizing and sweetening forces 
that represent Christ—and you thrust that soul back into 
barbarism. A man can suffocate himself in the presence 
of an infinite vital supply ; and in the same way a man can 
starve his soul while the eternal Good is knocking at the 
door of his life for entrance. What strikes one perhaps most 
of all in looking at the old castles in England is the mea- 
ger openings that they have for light. How did the people 
inside of them contrive to live and read and write? With 
these apertures and passages out to the glorious day no 
bigger than the barrel of a gun, how did they manage their 
existence? What incomparable comforts men have to-day 
in the great windows that open back and front and often 
on the sides out into God’s ample and beautiful world! 
Those old castles, with the stray beams struggling in 
upon broken-down halls and dungeons, with the glorious 
floods of light forbidden to enter, are a picture of the men 
who shut out the Lord. They are men with only the slight- 
est receptivity for high thoughts, with only the slenderest 
sympathy for splendid enthusiasms, with only the smallest 
ingress for the energies and influences that fill the soul 
with light and hope and joy. The rejection of Christ is 
the refusal to let in the light, is the shrinking back into 
the dark castle, into the rude home of barbarism and 
privation. The acceptance of Christ is the acceptance of 
modern life in its highest meaning, giving a welcome to its 
ideas, its spirit of reform, its determination to conquer the 
world. It is a coming out of the dark prison of self-con- 
tainment into an utter openness toward the infinite God. 

This openness, when it ripens into its supreme form in 
the intellect, is genius ; when it comes to its highest in the 
heart is sainthood. Take the beauty enshrined in Greek 
literature, in Greek art, in everything Greek that has come 
down tous. It wasall due to the Greek’s receptivity toward 
the boundless beauty of the land upon which he lived, the 
seas that lay round his shores, and the sky that overhung 
his life. Out there was a beauty ineffable and infinite, and 
the Greek caught it upon his eager sympathies as the ori- 
ole catches and holds in its plumage the hues out of the 
heart of light. Stupidity is the great prison of nations. 
Spain and Russia and Turkey live in the heart of world- 
movements, of splendid ideas and enthusiasms, and are 
almost unaffected by them. Copernicus is caught by the 
wonder of the heavens; he opens up his mind to its order, 
he gives the material universe a chance to tell him its 
secret, and at length into his receptive heart the great rev- 
elation is dropped. ‘The material universe is only begin- 
ning to reveal its wonders, to open its treasures, to offer 
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its mighty alliance to the race. To the open intellect have 
come all the varied discoveries and inventions and achieve- 
ments of the world; and to the receptive intellect there is 
the promise of discoveries and inventions without end. 
The material universe is waiting for keen eyes, is knock- 
ing for a hospitable mind. There is more to come out of 
the cloud that fascinated Franklin ; there is more in the 
mighty invisible current than Edison has found; there are 
infinitely more and better uses of the common things of 
earth and air and sea than the most brilliant science has 
guessed. This feeling, that at any moment the scientific 
leaders of the race may come upon a power that will utterly 
change and exalt the whole life of man upon this planet, 
becomes profounder and more inevitable with every for- 
ward step in human progress. God is out there in nature, 
waiting and knocking for entrance to the world’s business. 

In the same way, God is waiting in the spiritual world ; 


_ and what a world that is out of which the Whittiers and the 


Tennysons have sung, and into which they have returned! 
How beautiful and awful it becomes when we think merely 
of the human spirits that enrich it! A restriction against 
the spiritual is a barrier raised against the love that yearns 
for us over the bright battlements of heaven, against the 
tide of power that comes out of the heart of the beautiful 
and immortal ones who are with God. But God himself 
is knocking for entrance through our best thought, our 
finest feelings, our highest faith, our loftiest endeavor, 
promising to our quickened receptivity a power and joy 
immeasurable. 

To let Christ in upon your life means release from 
brutal conceptions, rescue from base passions, the crush- 
ing of the tyrant selfishness ; it means an immigration of 
God’s thoughts and loves, an importation of the eternal 
purity and joy. An open mind here is a free harbor to 
the fleets that sail in upon the soul out of the divine 
strength and pity. Resistance here is to place under 
restriction the infinite Love; it is to proclaim a quarantine 


against God. 


The Apostolic Church 


XVIII.—The First Missionary Meeting’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


Have you read the “ Serampore Letters,” the heretofore 
unpublished correspondence of William Carey and others, 
1800-1816? If not, read it. There is no better interpre- 
ter through whom to understand Paul than William Carey. 
Faith in the first century and faith in the eighteenth are 
much the same. Look at this shoemaker, preacher, and 
pedagogue, reading Cook’s Voyages, teaching the boys and 
girls geography, hanging up in his little workshop a large 
map on which he has rudely represented the characteristics 
of the different continents, and then see him, without influ- 
ence, money, or friends, with nothing but an eager, earnest 
desire, stirring up the comparatively feeble sect with which 
he was connected to undertake the conversion of the 
world. This was about a century ago—1792. Then 
look back across the centuries to this feeble church at 
Antioch and its initiation of the heroic and seemingly 
fe age endeavor for the conversion of the then known 
world. 


Some Gentiles had been converted to Christianity, and 
a church has been organized in the heathen city of 
Antioch, and in it Jews and Gentiles intermingle.. The 
message of the ancient prophets, such as that in Isaiah, 
“The Gentiles shall come to thy light,” has received a 
new interpretation from the reception accorded to the 
Gospel by the few Gentiles who have heard it, but the 
bulk of the Apostles remain in Judea; the head of the 
Church is at Jerusalem, and the notion that the Church of 
Christ is to be composed of Gentiles as well as Jews has 
not yet entered into the thought of those who are the 
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natural leaders of the Church's action and the natural 
framers of its public opinion. Imagine the perplexity of 
the prophets and teachers at Antioch—with the message 
which Paul assures them he has received urging them for- 
ward, and the traditions and conservative instincts of the 
Apostles and the Christians at Jerusalem holding them 
back. 


It is easy to understand why the disciples at Antioch 
fasted, and why they prayed. They were at the parting 
of the ways, and they wanted direction. It was for this 
they were praying; it was because of this perplexity and 
anxiety to know the truth and their duty that they were 
fasting. Probably they went to the Old Testament, to its 
prophetic messages and promises ; but certainly they did not 
stop with the Old Testament; they believed in a living 
God, and they went to him. 

And they did not go at all to an authoritative and 
infallible Peter or Apostolic council to determine for them 
what they should do. 

The strong purpose of Paul and Barnabas to enter on a 
foreign missionary work they interpreted as the voice of 
God calling them to such awork. This voice speaks within 
the heart. It needs no angel to proclaim it, and no 
miracle to authenticate it. It needs only the spirit which 
cries ever, ‘‘ Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.” 

These first missionaries received their call from the Lord 
in their own soul. They received their ordination from a 
body of unofficial prophets and teachers in a local church. 
There was no Apostle nor successor of an Apostle to lay 
hands on Paul and Barnabas. ‘The ordination was not an 
ecclesiastical authority to do a missionary work, but a 
fraternal indorsement of that work, a fraternal fellowship 
in that work. Paul and Barnabas were not independent 
missionaries going on their own responsibility. They 
went with the sanction and approval of their brethren, but 
the authority came from God through equals, not from nor 
through ecclesiastical superiors. 

The origin and early meaning of the laying on of hands 
is lost in the mists of antiquity. One of the earliest 
illustrations of it is found in Genesis xlviii.,14. Here the 
blessing was conferred by a father upon his children. 
Another illustration is afforded by Numbers vili., 10. 
Here the children of Israel—that is, the laymen—put their 
hands upon the Levites as they were ordained to a sacred 
office. Like the shaking of hands, this ceremony was 
expressive of spiritual sympathy. The profound meaning 
which underlies it is that spiritual grace goes from one to 
another by spiritual contact symbolized by this form of 
physical contact. It is safe to say that there was nothing 
magical in the notion of laying on of hands in Apostolic 
times, and no idea that the hands must be laid on by a 
particularly designated ecclesiastic. The Levites were 
ordained by laymen, and Paul and Barnabas were ordained 
not by Apostles. 

The incident in Paphos need not here be related. It 
is enough to draw from it the truth which it symbolized. 
He that blinds others blinds himself. The priesthood 
who darken the eyes of the people through snperstition 
become themselves darkened by the same superstition. 
The minister who fears to tell the truth to his people, and 
hides it from them, loses faith in it. The divine penalty 
inflicted for turning others from the light is a loss of light. 


Daily Readings for Christian Endeavor Topic: Novem- 
ber 14—God’s promise to Noah (Gen vi., 8-22); Novem- 
ber 15—God’s promise to Abraham (Gen. xvii., 1-8); 
November 16—Promise of the Spirit ({sa. lix., 20-21); 
November 17—The old covenant (Ex. xix., 1-8); Novem- 
ber 13—The new covenant (Heb. viii., 1-13) ; November 
19—Keep your pledge (Deut. xxiii., 21) ; November 20— 
Topic: God’s pledges and ours (Acts xiii, 32-33; Josh. 
xxiv., 21-25). (Thanksgiving service—optional.) 
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Important Religious Conventions 


I.—The American Missionary Association 
From a Special Correspondent 


October has been a full month for Congregationalists. First 
came the American Board in Chicago; second, the National 
Council in Minneapolis; and during last week the American 
Missionary Association has been in session in Hartford. This 
society is devoted to work in behalf of the outcast races; namely, 
the Indians, the Chinese, and the negroes. It has been in ex- 
istence for forty-six years, and its last anniversary was the third 
which has been held in Hartford. Its chief executive officer is 
the venerable and universally beloved M. E. Strieby, D.D., who 
for nearly thirty years has been prominent in its management. 
Its President until the past week has been the Rev. W. M. 
Taylor, D.D., pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle. The meet- 
ings convened on Tuesday afternoon, in the historic Center 
Church in Hartford. The reports of the Secretaries were full of 
encouragement, and showed the society to be as near as ever to 
the hearts of the churches. The opening sermon in the even- 
ing was delivered by the Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D., of 
Montclair, N. J. The text was Matthew x., 7, “ The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand,” and the subject was phrased by the preacher 
as follows: “ The Kingdom and the World.” The aim of the ser- 
mon was to [showthat the Gospel is for all mankind; that the 
individual in the new kingdom is to be a servant; that patriot- 
ism, so far as it seeks the advancement of one nation at the 
expense of another, is the enemy of the kingdom ; so far as it 
seeks national advancement for the good of the world, is right- 
eous and Christian. Having laid the foundation for the dis- 
course in a careful study of the teaching of Christ, the preacher 
then advanced to show that the providence of God is all in the 
line of the realization of Christ’s teachings. National lines are 
going down. The movement among the nations is toward urity. 
Physical advancement tends to make separation impossible. 
The same books are read the world around. English states- 
men are looking toward imperial federation, and that is a step 
toward the federation of English-speaking races, and that a step 
toward the federation of the world. Starting, then, with the 
proposition that the message of Christ is for the world, and for 
individuals and nations as related to the world, and that there- 
fore questions of individual conduct and national policy should 
be considered in their relations to the world, three subjects 
received special consideration: the problem of poverty, the 
race question, and the problem of the evangelization of the 
unchristian nations. The preacher contended that the only 
true solution of the problem of poverty is to be found in recog- 
nizing that a man is a man wherever he is, and that prosper- 
ity in one land is no compensation for starvation in another 
land. The especial emphasis of the sermon was on the 
race question. Attention was called to the fact that in 
the two greatest nations, Russia and the United States, the 
chief difficulties in the way of government arise from race 
prejudice. After an extended consideration of this question, the 
conclusion was that the only way in which the problem can be 
solved was by recognizing that all men, whatever their color or 
race, are children of God, and entitled to equal rights and 
privileges in his kingdom. Concerning the evangelization of the 
world, the preacher contended that the time had come for those 
doing missionary work to learn as well as to teach, that denomi- 
nations are confusing missions, and that the world can be 
evangelized only by the presentation of the larger Christ. The 
sermon closed with a recognition of the leadership of the city 
of Hartford in religious and philanthropic work, and with a 
most beautiful and appropriate quotation from the most dis- 
tinguished citizen that Hartford has ever had—Dr. Horace 
Bushnell. 

Wednesday morning was occupied with addresses by repre- 
sentatives of the affiliated societies, in which the bond of union 
between the different branches of our missionary activity was 
made clear and strong. The Chinese work was presented in an 
admirable paper by the Rev. W. E. Strong, of Beverly, Mass., 
and that was followed by a very suggestive address on the work 
among the negroes by United States Senator O. S. Platt. 
Senator Platt’s address on the work among the negroes was sup- 
plemented by an exceedingly brilliant speech by the venerable 
senior Senator from Massachusetts, Henry L. Dawes. Many 
points of interest might be mentioned, but the real significance 
of this meeting of the Association is best seen by a reference 
to two or three topics. I therefore pass with only a mention 
the admirable paper of Secretary Woodbury, and the remark- 
ably brilliant paper of Secretary Beard. It is coming to be 
recognized, by the way, that none of the Secretaries of our 
benevolent societies has a more clear, able, and convincing 


way of presenting his work than Dr. Beard, I must pass the 
addresses by Drs. Grover and Harrington, of New Hampshire, 
the poem by Dr. Parker, of Hartford, the address on the moun- 
tain work 4 Dr. Park, of Gloversville, and come directly to 
the three questions of greatest prominence. The chief work 
of the Association is always among the negroes. That subject 
was first introduced by the sermon; it was taken up by Senator 
Platt, and was emphasized by the presence of two or three re- 
markably able and eloquent colored speakers. Senator Platt 
confessed that the subject seemed to him to grow more difficult 
in its political aspects, and that its only hope lay in what might 
be done by education and religion. In his suggestions he put 
training in work first, in intellect second, and in religion 
third—not wishing to make any real distinction between 
these, but emphasizing the fact that until men are made 
industrious there is very little need of giving them 
training in higher things. The difficulties of the problem 
were admirably presented in the address of the Rev. Mr. Ten- 
ney, of Massachusetts, and in two fine speeches by colored min- 
isters—the Rev. G. W. Moore, of Washington, and the Rev. 
J. R. McLean, of Georgia. There is usually very little pessi- 
mism on this subject at these meetings. This Association is 
a sworn enemy of caste, and of everything which looks at the 
humiliation of the black man. Its schools and colleges are all 
over the South, and manned by such distinguished educators as 
Dr. De Forest and Dr. Carroll Cutler, of Talladega, Dr. Wood- 
worth, of Tuskegee, Dr. Cravath, of Nashville, and others 
equally prominent. It was an inspiring and gratifying sight to 
see sitting side by side on the platform at these meetings the 
white man and the black man, both enjoying the same privileges 
and listened to with equal interest. 

The subject of Indian work came to the front in two different 
ways. A large number of the churches have felt that not suffi- 
cient attention was given to this department, and their demand 
for enlargement was presented in paper and address by Mr. J. W. 
Davis, of Boston, with the result that the Executive Committee 
were instructed to give to this subject renewed attention, and 
earnestly to consider what means had best be taken in order 
that the present crisis in the condition of the Indian may be 
properly met. The second stage in this discussion was started by 
the report of Rev. F. A. Warfield, of Massachusetts. The general 
subject was discussed in most able and even brilliant addresses 
by Senator Dawes and Commissioner Morgan. Both men have 
made an exhaustive study of the subject; both emphasized the 
present crisis in Indian affairs, and both most earnestly pleaded 
for the Protestant churches to rise to a consciousness of their 
privilege and responsibility. Senator Dawes declared that 
Commissioner Morgan was the best Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs that he had known to occupy that office in thirty-six 
years. General Morgan was very impressive as he asked, Who 
was to take up the work which Senator Dawes will soon lay 
down? No one else in Congress or the Senate has displayed 
equal wisdom and zeal. In speaking of means by which the 
Indian is to be elevated and made a citizen, he emphasized the 
possession of land and consequent consciousness of responsi- 
bility; the protection of the law, and the right to appear in 
the courts in his own behalf; labor, that he may be saved from 
the temptations of idleness ; learning, that he may know how to 
protect himself from the deceptions of those who would make 
him their tool; and, most of all, Christian love. The Commis- 
sioner added, “ When he has these five L’s he is fitted for civil- 
ization and citizenship.” 

This discussion was followed by one which had not been 
anticipated. The resolutions recommended that this Associa- 
tion join with others in henceforward refusing all aid from the 
Government in the prosecution of its mission. It was felt by 
many that this was unwise, that it would result only in limiting 
the work and utterly fail of accomplishing its object—namely, 
of hastening the time in which all religious bodies, including the 
Roman Catholic, should cease to receive Government grants. 
Dr. W. H. Ward, of the “ Independent,” and Mr. Lucien C. 
Warner, President of the Congregational Club of New York, 
opposed the resolutions, but they were so ardently championed 
by Mr. Warfield and Drs. Meredith and Lyman that they were 
carried by a large majority. Thus the Congr gational churches 
vote to tax themselves still more heavily in order that they may 
consistently oppose all connection between Church and State. 

The meeting for the election of officers resulted in the choice 
of President Merrill E. Gates, of Amherst College, as the suc- 
cessor of Dr. W. M. Taylor, who declined re-election. The 
other officers remained substantially as last year. 

This meeting has been one of the most valuable and thorough- 
ly inspiring that the Association has ever held. The presence 


of so many distinguished laymen added greatly to the interest. 
Vice-President F. A. Noble, D.D., of Chicago, presided most 
admirably at all the sessions, and was so gracious and wise as 
to make many of his brethren wish that they might have the 
privilege of voting for him for permanent President. It was a 
great pleasure to all to have the privilege of meeting Dr. George 
L. Walker, and to learn from his lips that, while he may not 
again assume a pastorate, he expects to be able to continue his 
ministry by occasional service among the churches. The hospi- 
tality of the people of Hartford, presented in the gracious 
address of welcome by the Rev. J. H. Twichell, was thoroughly 
appreciated. The closing addresses by Charles Dudley War- 
ner and Dr. Meredith kept the interest of the meetings at a very 
high point to the end. In recent years there has been no more 
helpful, encouraging, or inspiring anniversary of this noble soci- 
ety than its last. 


II.—The Episcopal General Convention 
Closing Sessions 

From a Special Correspondent 

In five ways Christian unity has been brought before the Con- 


_ vention. In the opening sermon Bishop Wilmer, of Alabama, 


gave a full presentment of the celebrated declaration. “In 
view,” the Bishop said, “ of the prevailing diversity of opinion 
upon the Historic Episcopate and kindred matters, far more 
vitally in view of the very grave differences in point of doctrine 
which keep Christian people asunder, the question arises, Cannot 
we go beyond the present, and even primitive times, when at 
best the original rays of truth must have suffered from refrac- 
tion, and cannot we stand in the presence of Christ himself, 
and learn from the lips of the Master?” “Suppose all the 
Christian communions stood around the Master, called a truce, 
and kept silence before his blessed words—our brethren 
of the Roman obedience, our brethren of the Protestant per- 
suasion! Whata gathering that would be! what intentness, what 
carefulness not to offend each other, in that sacred presence!” 
“The mind is lost and bewildered as to how the unity prayed 
for by our Lord shall be consummated, but this much we do 
know, that this unity can center only in Christ.” “A family 
rent asunder is not to the glory of the father; it is to-day the 
reproach of Christendom, the stumbiing-block of infidelity and 
heathendom, a very shame in the sight of Heaven.” “ Christ is 
the one luminous point in history. There is a specialty in his 
words belonging not even to the words of the Apostles; their 
words were inspired, his were inspirations.” 

Following this introduction the Church Unity Society arranged 
three great meetings, addressed by the most prominent men 
in the Convention, all of which were crowded, and educative to 
members of the Convention and the community at large. At 
one of these the report of the President of the Society gave a 
detailed review of the results accomplished by this Society, and 
of the whole status and prospects of the movement for Christian 
unity. 

The subject was also introduced by the apostle of Christian 
unity, Dr. Huntington, of Grace Church, New York, upon the 
floor of the more conservative wing of the Convention, the House 
of Deputies, in a manner fully described in your last issue; 
but, in conclusion of that part of the subject, it is necessary to 
add that, in response to a message from the House of Bishops, 
the subject came again, during the last week, before the Conven- 
tion, and many more speeches in favor of Christian unity were 
made. Dr. Huntington said: “ No larger question has occupied, 
or will occupy, the attention ofthis House. Some outsiders say 
that we have sent out a generous invitation without opening the 
door. It is to facilitate the opening of the door that this resolu- 
tion has been brought in. I wonder if you realize how very, 
very narrow the way of life has been made by some of you during 
these three weeks. A distinguished bishop the other day told 
us that the orders of the Roman Catholic Church in this country 
are practically worthless. He knew beforehand that those of the 
proud and prejudiced Presbyterians were so, that those of the 
wayward and excitable Methodists were so, that those of the 
wicked Anabaptists were so. Then what of the Greek orders? 
Well, there are only a few of these in America, and they are 
way up in Alaska, and only Russo-Greek at that. And when 
we turn in despair to the poor Moravians and Swedes, we find 
that their orders have been ‘hung up,’ so to speak, to await 
the investigation of a joint commission of this House. This 
leaves the 60,000,000 people of this country, of whom we are 
one-thirtieth, for the ministration of the Gospel of the grace of 
God, to the something less than five thousand priests of this 
Church, who have not bowed the knee to Baal, and whose 
names are written in Whittaker’s Almanac. Now, if there have 
been any who imagined that all dissenting communions would 
flock in, saying, ‘ Go to, let us become Episcopalians,’ I was not 
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of that number, but I do believe it will show to Christian people 
that we are willing to make concessions that we may meet on 
common ground. The phrase has been used that this idea of 
Christian unity isan iridescentdream. It is an iridescent dream, 
for iridescence is a heavenly thing, and as for dreams, Abra- 
ham dreamed them, and Israel dreamed them, and Paul 
dreamed them, and so, for that matter, did one Christopher of 
Genoa, in virtue of whose dreaming we are here. Now, Chris- 
tian unity zs an iridescent dream—God hasten the day of its 
fulfillment!” The vote adopting the entire Chicago-Lambeth 
platform was then reaffirmed by the House, with a largely 
increased majority. 

The fourth presentment on the subject of Christian unity 
came on the last day, when the Committee on Christian 
Unity appointed at the last session made its report to the 
House, and was reappointed for the next three years. The 
Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Duncan, of Louisiana, reported 
that, after the last Convention, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church had received the declarations of the House 
of Bishops, had agreed to them as a basis for conference, and 
had appointed a committee to so confer with the Church com- 
mittee. Communications constantly passed, and on October 11, 
in this city, the Committee from the General Assembly and the 
Committee of the General Convention met and entered into a 
full and free discussion of the four proposals suggested by the 
House of Bishops as the essential elements upon which our 
scheme of unity must be built. Those taking part went out 
feeling that it was the beginning of the end so devoutly sought 
and earnestly prayed for, not alone by the Episcopal Church, as 
the Committee is assured, but by thousands everywhere. 

Finally, at the closing impressive service, when gathered to 
listen to the Bishops’ Pastoral, the Convention received the 
fifth official presentment of the subject of Christian unity. The 
pastoral is sent out to the clergy and people of the Church once 
in three years, and carries to all the force of the loving thought 
and sympathy of the united episcopate. 

It was delivered in Emmanuel Church last week by Hugh 
Miller Thompson, Bishop of Mississippi. He told how deeply 
the thoughts and prayers of the bishops were occupied with the 
unhappy divisions of Christian people. “ Faith grows cold,” he 
said, “‘ doubts increase, attacks on the moral citadel of religion 
are more defiant, because the Lord’s own chosen evidence of his 
divine mission is cast contemptuously aside by those who 
desire to honor him. ‘That they all may be one,’ ‘that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me.’ We may say that 
we are at heart or in spirit ‘all one,’ but, alas! if it be so, 
the world does not see it. A divided Christendom makes 
an impossible appeal to human credulity when, notwithstand- 
ing all that men’s eyes see and their ears hear, it declares 
that it is still ‘all one’ in the profound sense: of our 
Lord’s last prayer. In our declaration of 1886 we set forth 
the grounds upon which the Church stands for unity. We set 
aside all these matters of preference, and many things very 
precious to our hearts and. yours. We came down to the bare 
foundations, without which no organized Christianity can long 
continue to exist. We said that for the sake of the oneness our 
dear Lord prayed for, we would yield, if need were, all but 
these first principles. We expected no wonderful results. Some 
have been drawn very near to us in sympathy. In any case, 
we have borne our testimony. We have delivered our own 
souls. We have made our protest against an ancient wrong. 
We took an Apostolic position. Our Church stands for unity. 
She stands for the one catholic brotherhood of Christian men, 
for the ancient freedom of Christian thinking and Christian 
action, for deliverance from the tyranny of man-made creeds 
and confessions. She stands for the liberty with which Christ 
has made her free. Let her children ‘ pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem.’ Let them banish all narrowness and prejudice, — 
all pride and conceit. Let them gladly acknowledge all that is 
good and gracious in our separated brethren. Unity will come 
as a crown of victory, not to theological strife, but to Christian 
love. From the long story of the Church’s warfare let us learn 
that the conquests of love are the only conquests that abide. 
Be steadfast, be patient of men’s prejudices and weakness. Pra 
on and hope on. Hold out loving hands to men, and so sh 
the Lord’s last prayer find, in his own time, its answer.” 

The Committee on the State of the Church reports 72 bishops, 
3,865 priests, 313 deacons, 582 candidates for orders, 1,806 lay 
readers, 183,310 baptisms since last Convention, 125,738 confir- 
mations, 42,426 added communicants over those lost by death, 
present number of communicants 549,250; church edifices, 
10,246, of which 4,581 are free churches; aggregate contribu- 
tions, $40,566,529.79. There has been a large proportionate 
increase in these matters during this triennium over any previous 
years of the history of the Church. 

Two of the closing days of the Board of Missions were de- 
voted to the Mexican question. This mission has been for 
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years troublesome to a certain class of Churchmen, to the 
fact of its being conducted in a country first occupied, although 
hardly preoccupied, by the Roman Church. A few brethren 
have greatly feared that if a resolution presented by Bishop 
Doane, providing that the Church should elevate the nondescript 
and somewhat unauthorized Mexican mission work into the posi- 
tion occupied by its other mission work, should prevail, the 
jurisdiction of the Roman communion might be interfered with. 
A fearful arraignment of the superstition and idolatry of the 
people of Mexico under the Roman religious rule was given by 
Mr. Gordon, Superintendent of the Mexican Mission. Yet 
Bishop Paret, of Maryland, stood bravely for the point that the 
American Church should not invade the jurisdiction of the Pope 
in Mexico. He was opposed in this by Presiding Bishop Will- 
iams, of Connecticut; by Bishop Coxe, who denied outright the 
validity of Roman orders in America, and by Bishop Doane, 
who contended long and vigorously that his favorite Mexican 
Mission might be thrown upon the responsibility of the Board. 

Very scholarly and able arguments were listened to upon the 
question of the minority report of Dr. Edward Abbott, of Cam- 
bridge, requesting that the clergy be authorized to use the 

Revised Version, permissively, whenever the Authorized Version 
is required. After an educative and exhaustive debate the 
motion was finally lost. 

A resolution passed the House urging that every effort be 
made to support the work of the National League for the Pro- 
tection of American Institutions. “] believe,” said the promo- 
ter of these resolutions, “ that if the spiritual conquest of this 
country is to be effected by the Latin Church, it must and shall 
be effected by spiritual power, not by drafts on the treasury 
either of the State or of the United States.” 

At the close of the business sessions Dr. Dix made an admi- 
rable address to the House, which certainly honored itself and 
him by three times appointing him its President. Of the seven 
new Mission Bishops I have space only to refer to Dr. 
Thomas A. Tidball, newly elected Bishop of Japan. Dr. Tidball 
is a warm advocate of Christian unity, a liberal but conservative 
scholar, the unanimous choice of bishops and clergy for a 
position than which none in the Church is more important. 
Japanese Christianity is ripening toward a distinctively national 
Church, wherein the Christian sects who have done Christ’s work 
there, and have done it nobly, may at no distant date merge all 
differences in one united body. It is the most promising field 
in which the Christian unity promoted by the American Episco- 
pal Church may be tried. It is felt that if this Church continues 
to long for and pray for a distinctively Japanese Christianity, 
unhampered by the forms in which Anglican and American 


Episcopacy have expressed themselves, it will be a powerful. 


factor in uniting the sects in Japan. None better suited than the 
wise, strong, and liberal man chosen by the Convention could 
be found. 

In addition to the subject of unity, the Bishops’ Pastoral dealt 
with the completion of the Prayer-Book, the canons on ordina- 
tion, the preaching of the Gospel as the primal duty of the 
ministry, the pastor’s personal duty in the religious training of 
the young, the pastoral relation, the Christian family and altar 
in their awful sacredness, the consecration of sons and daughters 
to the ministries of the Gospel, and the Church as representative 
of the love of God to man, his love for the bodies and souls of 
men, his love for little children. F. E. W. 
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A Significant Ordination 
By William DeWitt Hyde, LL.D. 
President of Bowdoin College 


The ordination of the Andover Band, consisting of O. D. 
Sewall, E. R. Smith, E. R. Stearns, W. W. Ranney, and J. C. 
Gregory, at Farmington, Me., September 27, has a significance 
for the Church at large as well as for the churches of Franklin 
County, Me., in which they are to labor. 

The ordination without installation of five men at once is sig- 
nificant of the emancipation of Congregationalism from the indi- 
vidualistic conception of the all-sufficiency of the local church ; 
and the growing consciousness of the Church of Christ as one 
in all the earth. 

The fact that these five friends and classmates are to work 
together for a county, instead of each for himself in five iso- 
lated towns, is significant of a deepening appreciation of the 
power of genuine and personal, as distinct from merely formal 
and official, Christian fellowship. 

The fact that they have chosen small country towns in New 
England, rather than larger fields in the cities or the West, sig- 
nifies, as Professor Tucker pointed out in his charge to the 
young men, that the first superficial religious conquest which 
has passed from East to West over our country is to be followed 
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by another conquest which shall aim at intensity rather than at 
extension ; at deep plowing and generous fertilizing rather than 
surface tillage; which shall insist on quality rather than quan- 
tity, and measure results by the influence upon the institutions 
and life of the community as well as by the subjective experi- 
ences of individuals. 

The fact that the examination of the candidates was an occa- 
sion of spiritual fellowship, breaking out into a song of praise 
and a prayer of thanksgiving for what God had done for the 
young men, rather than an inquisitorial cross-examination into 
each point of doctrinal divergence, indicates a tendency to make 
the Council more of an occasion of recognition by the Church of 
the work previously done by the Seminary in training and the 
Association in licensing, and less of a theological exercise on the 
part of a few clergymen in the presence of a great body of laymen. 

The cordial appreciation on the part of the Council of the 
struggles the young men had passed through in gaining their 
religious faith, and their unanimous and hearty decision to 
ordain men whose views were very far from being as full and 
explicit on many points as the majority of the Council would 
have desired, is significant of an increasing disposition to judge 
candidates by the spirit and purpose of their souls as well as by 
the letter of their formulated creed. It signifies that there is a 
hearty welcome to the Christian ministry for every young man 
who at the same time gives his whole heart to the earnest ser- 
vice of Christ and his fellow-men and his unbiased mind to the 
study of Christian truth. 

A single fact in this line is worth a great deal of verbal state- 
ment, and young men who are hesitating to enter our seminaries 
and to apply for ordination to the Christian ministry from fear 
of being rejected on grounds of minor doctrinal differences will 
be encouraged by reading the following statement of Christian 
experience and doctrinal views, upon which, without further dis- 
cussion or questioning, the candidate was unanimously approved 
by a representative Congregational council : 


CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE 

Born in a Christian home, I cannot remember when I did not 
Experience. wish to be a Christian. 

In my fourteenth year I united with the little Baptist church of 
which my mother was a member and from which my father had been expelled for 
heresy. 

1 dated the beginning of my Christian life from a revival a few months pre- 
vious, but I have since come to regard that experience as only a single step in 
my religious development ; other steps of at least equal importance preceded it 
and followed it. 

Eight years later, after graduation from college, I awoke almost suddenly to 
the fact that my belief rested onithe authority of others, and that, unless I could 
make it my own, I should lose it. 

Examination of the foundations on which it rested ‘revealed their utter in- 
security. 

In my fear, I tried to force myself back into my child’s faith, but the endeavor 
never succeeded. 

In time I came to the decision to follow truth, let it lead where it would. 

But the immediate result was to make me abandon my plan to give my life to 
Christian work. Scarcely anything of my old faith was left except the convic- 
tion that right was better than wrong. 

I left the secretaryship of a Young Men’s Christian Association and became 
a teacher of gymnastics. 

But gradually the few things which remained came to mean much to me, and 
I found that, though the form had changed at almost every point, all that was 
really essential was still mine and was now full of force such as it never pos- 
sessed before. 

From thinking myself outside the Church, I came to feel that what was real 
in the faith delivered to the saints was now for the first time real to me. 

With this confidence, the old desire to preach the Gospel of Christ as a power 
to save men returned to me in new strength. 

Further study and some brief experience in the work have confirmed my desire 
to enter the ministry. 

And Lapply toa Congregational council for ordination because I feel that 
my theology and my sympathies send me to you rather than to the Baptist 
Church of my childhood or to any of the so-called liberal Churches. 


STATEMENT OF BELIEF 


My belief in God may be said to be the whole of my the- 
Doctrine of God. ology; all else is secondary to it, and derived from it. 

Nature tells me of his greatness, his power, and his steadily 
unfolding self-revelation. 

But in man I see the fuller disclosure of the divine nature. Man’s reason 
and will, his sense of justice, above all, his ability to lose himself in self-denying 
love—all this belongs to Him who is in all and through all. 

I do not mean that nature and man as creations of God lead us to infer 
his greatness, but that in looking at them we see him. 

It is his power which moves the earth on its axis, his life which opens the 
bud on the tree, his love which shines from the eyes of the parent and answers 
in the face of the child. 

The cause and ground of all things is not less than any fact which goes to 
make up the whole. “f 

In every noble human being I see the nobility of God: the more noble the 
character, the fuller the revelation of him. 

It is inthis way that I have come to believe in the divine- 

Divinity of Christ. ness of Christ, not because of the stories of his birth, or his 

miraculous deeds, or his ascension to heaven, but because 

in his life I see in deeper colors and truer proportions the divine humanity I have 
already recognized in my fellow-men. 

And I believe that the surest way to bring men to God is to deepen their 
acquaintance with Jesus of Nazareth. 

In his teaching, his deeds, his influence on others, and in the spirit and pur- 
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pose of which these are the evidence, I see the fatherly character of God as no- 
where else in the world. 

And when I find him conscious of his own sonship, and declaring it with no 
trace of egotism or self-assertion, my belief in his divinityis still further con- 
firmed. But I regard the difference between him and others as one of degree. 
The essential union of the divine and human belongs to the core of my faith. 

I believe in the perpetual presence of the Spirit of God in 
The Holy Spirit. the world, and that his activity has been constant, orderly, 
and progressive. 

God is manifest in the history of nature and of man, not in its interrup- 
tions (as I once believed), but in its regular progress. 

What is yet unexplained is still a part of God’s orderly method in 
the world. 

The whole natural is just as truly supernatural ; the terms are co- 


Miracles. 


extensive. 
I believe that God’s revelation of the truth to men is according to 
Inspiration. the laws of their minds, and gains nothing by coming through an 
ecstatic state. 

All truth is from God. The scientist, the sage, and the poet are as truly 
inspired as the prophet or apostle. 

The whole world of facts and principles is a revelation of God; man is the 
discoverer. Different degrees of inspiration are differences chiefly of men’s 
power to interpret the facts and ascertain the truth, never of God’s willingness 
to reveal himself. 

I claim for the Bible a higher inspiration than for any other book, 
The Bible. because the facts it contains and its interpretation of them are of 
the highest value to the spiritual life of man. 

But the revelation in the Bible is progressive. 

Certain elements are transient. The Old Testament needs to be read in the 
light of the New, and both are to be judged by the spirit of Christ. 

He was the goal toward which the old dispensation was unconsciously tend- 
ing. 
His is the highest type of character yet given to the world, and its elements 
are of absolute value. As soon construct a science of geometry without its axi- 
oms as a perfect humanity without the love, the truth, and the self-sacrifice of 
Christ. 

And herein consists the authority of the Bible, in that it brings to us the truth 

as it is in Christ. 

* The authority of the book does not extend beyond the truth it contains. 

Errors concerning facts of history or science, or concerning principles of 
morals or religion, are none the less errors because they exist in the Bible ; and 
truth outside the Bible is just as much inspired as the same truth in it. But 
infallibility is not the highest test of inspiration. 

The chief claim of the Bible upon us comes from the fact that it is the source 
of our knowledge of Him who is the way, the truth, and the life. 

Salvation consists in realizing the divine sonship for which God 
intends us. That sonship is a matter chiefly, if not exclusively, of 
character. 

To be a true man, then, is to be a saved man; but the true man is revealed to 
us in Christ, and man cannot be saved unless he sees and accepts the Christ- 
ideal in some form. 

Sin Man sins when he disobeys the call to sonship heard faintly in his un- 
* aided conscience, made clear in Christ. 

Christ shows to us what the life of sonship is, and what the love 
Atonement. of the Father for the sinner. 

This revelation of God’s ideal for men and of his love for them 
could come in a sinful world only through suffering, and so it is true that we are 
saved at the price of the blood of Christ. 

But God has been continually seeking man and continually reconciling the 
world unto himself, and the sacrifice of Christ is simply the most significant act 
in that whole revelation of God seeking to save men at whatever cost. 

God’s leve to man involves hatred of what injures him, there- 
Punishment. fore punishment for sin; yet this punishment is not arbitrary or 
statutory, but the inevitable result of unrighteousness under a 

righteous organization of the universe. 

Sin ends in death, because that is its nature; righteousness leads to life forthe 
same reason. 


Salvation. 


The laws relating to character must avail after the death 
Heaven and Hell. of the body. 

Heaven and hell are states of character, begin here, and 
are not essentially changed anywhere. 

The duration of punishment for the sinner I do not know. 

I am certain only that it will continue as long as sin continues, and yet that 
the mercy of God endureth forever. 

My duty lies with the present, and I know that, whatever the future contains, 
the gateway to it is here and now. 

I wish to work in the church as an organization because of the 
increase of strength which comes from association with others. 

I believe that the church needs to be taught to put its life into 
the community and to help solve the intellectual, political, and social problems 
as well as the religious, all in the spirit of Christ. . 

I would welcome to the church all who wish to live righteous lives and to help 
their fellow-men. 

These two things I consider the only essentials of religion. 

I believe every man’s creed should be as large as possible for himself, and as 
small as possible for others: 

As some one has put it, I want a large credo but a small crede. 

I believe statements of doctrine, matters of Biblical criticism, and the conclu- 
sions of the scientist are important but not essential, and:along every such line 
I assert for myself and for my fellow-men the fullest liberty of investigation and 
the duty of following wherever the truth seems to lead. 

I have, however, no right and no desire to preach anything but what is posi- 
tive, clear, and vital, and I pray for strength to carry only such a message to 
men, and so win them to Chrisilike living. 


The Church. 


Finally, this ordination is significant of the enlarged conception 
of church work which, in the language of the candidates, aims 
to make the church “not a preaching station merely, but a 
center of organization of the total life of the community ;” to 
make it “the most interesting institution in town, and one which 
shall touch every individual on every side of his life;” and to 
make it a means through which “ every person in the place shall 
feel himself bound in the bundle of life with every other per- 
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son in that place, and that every one there has an interest in 
him.” 

Taken as a whole, the ordination of these young men is sig- 
nificant of a deeper spiritual life, a larger liberty, a broader pol- 
ity, and more business-like methods of work, — are full of 
promise for the future of the Church. 
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Gleanings 


—The semi-annual meeting of the Bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of the United States is now in session at the 
Methodist Book Concern in this city, corner of Fifth Avenue 
and Twentieth Street. Sixty-eight conferences are represented 
by Bishops. 

—The Rev. Isaac. R. Worcester, for twenty years editor of 
the “ Missionary Herald,” and prominently connected with mis- 
sionary work, died lately at Auburndale, Mass., at the age of 
eighty-three years. He was one of the founders of the village 
of Auburndale, and of the Congregational church there. 

—The Rev. Drs. Robert R. Booth and John Hall have resigned 
from the Board of Directors of the Union Theological Seminary. 
Their resignation is due to the severing of the Seminary’s rela- 
tions with the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church as 
a consequence of the controversy over the case of Preheat 
Charles A. Briggs. 

—The semi-annual meeting of the New Ycrk and Brooklyn 
Association of Congregational Churches was held on Tuesday of 
last week in Christ Church, Mount Hope, near Tremont, New 
York City. The Rev. Howard S. Bliss acted as Moderator, and 
the Rev. Ellsworth Bonfils as Scribe. The reports from the 
churches showed general prosperity and progress, and in some 
cases the taking up of much new work. The Rev. James M. 
Whiton, Ph.D., gave an interesting account of “ The Mans- 
field Summer School of Theology.” The Rev. Erastus Blakes- 
lee discussed the advisability of adapting Sunday-school lessons 
vs. uniform lessons. 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 


—Oscar Ostrom accepts a call to the churches in St. Mary’s and Maple Hill, 
Kan. 

—J. H. Young has resigned the pastorate of the church in Braddock, Pa., on 
account of ill health. 

—J. R. Danforth was installed as pastor of the church in Mystic, Conn., on 
October 25. 

—E. A. Leeper, of York, Neb., accepts a call to Wellsville, N. Y. 

—J. C. Wilson was installed as pastor of the Center Church, Meriden, Conn., 
on November 2. 

—C. McIntosh, of Plantsville, Conn., has resigned. 

—Stephen S. N. Greeley died in Gilmanton, N. H., last week, at the age of 
seventy-nine. 

—F, C. Halbrook has become pastor of the church in Wayne, O. 

—W. A. Hutchinson was installed as pastor of the church in Coral, Mich., on 
September 30. 

—J. H. Ross, of Franklin Street Church of Somerville, Mass., has resigned. 

—D. A. Alden accepts a call to Fulton, Wis. 

—H. A. Kearns, of Big Rapids, Mich., accepts a call to East Chicago, Ind. 

—H. T. Sell accepts a call to the Aubtirn Park Church, Chicago, III. 

—Sidney Strong, of Mount Vernon, O., accepts a call to the Walnut Hills 
Church of Cincinnati. 

—W. B. Forbush, of Wantagh, N. Y., declines a call to Hartland, Vt. 

—Mark W. Williams, of Andover Seminary, has received a call to Mitchel), 
South Dakota, also to Webster, South Dakota. He accepts the latter. 

—Doremus Scudder, of Chicago, has been called to the East Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—A. C. Swain was on October 1 installed as pastor of the church in Barton, 


Vt. 
—C. H. Dickinson, of Wallingford, Conn., has resigned. 
PRESBYTERIAN 


—Walter D. Buchanan will be installed as pastor of the new Thirteenth 
Street Church of New York City on November 6; Dr. John Hall will preach 
the sermon. 

—5S. L. Hillier was installed as pastor of the First Church of Morrisania, 
N. Y., on October 17. 

—John Rusk has accepted a call from the Fullerton Avenue Church of Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

—W. E. Allen has been installed as pastor of the church in Frankfort, Pa. 

—L. M. Colfelt has resigned the pastorate uf the Oxford Church, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on account of his doctrinal beliefs. 


OTHER CHURCHES 


—W. C. Cooley, rector of the Episcopal church in Canajoharie, N. Y., died 
on October 22. 

—William Rupp, of Myersdale, Pa., has been elected to a professorship in 
the German Reformed Theological Seminary at Lancaster, Pa. 

—J. R. Wightman accepts the rectorship of St. Peter's Church (P. E.), 
Uniontown, Pa. 

—G. W. Jenkins, of the First Universalist Church of Norwich, Conn., died 
lately. 
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Books and Authors 


The Discovery of America’ 


In noticing the first volume of Winsor’s “ Narrative and 
Critical History of America” we expressed the hope that 
its appearance would accomplish a useful work in calling 
attention to archeological and ethnological studies in 
this country—studies full of promise to an earnest investi- 
gator and full of problems awaiting solution. It is as a 
partial fulfillment of this hope that we welcome these vol- 
umes of Mr. Fiske, for we think that their influence will be 
most helpful in raising enthusiasm for a period of history 
portions of which have always been of cavernous darkness 
to the chance reader. Mr. Fiske’s style is clear, almost 
_ seductive ; he has a fashion of keeping all phases of the 
subject constantly present, and he gives reality to archaic 
life, which is a faculty greatly needed and rarely found in 
the writer of history. Again, he instructs most intelli- 
gently in his anxiety that the reader see the development 
of an idea as the world saw it and as he himself interprets 
it, and he insists over and over again that the reader and 
student are to know no more of the past than the past 
knew of itself. In this connection he expresses his opin- 
ion upon the projection of nineteenth-century maps into 
fifteenth-century life, and says that this has led to many 
erroneous opinions in the interpretation of documents and 
in the estimation of the opinions of men of that time, 
taken either as individuals or in the mass; and that until 
we realize how slow was the evolution of the idea of a new 
continent in the minds of Europeans, we will miss the real 
greatness of the early navigators and the true meaning of 
the geographical renascence. 

On another matter Mr. Fiske is not so good a teacher, 
and that is on the subject of charity to opponents. He 
differs in many points very materially from those who have 
done admirable work in the same field, and, while at all 
times he is cautious in his personal comments, as befits a 
student, whose whole historical structure has been in the 
past built on the work of others, yet he shows himself 
clearly out of sympathy with the iconoclastic tendency of 
recent writers, and, while thinly veiling the object of his 
sarcastic and often flippant remarks, can find little ,merit 
except dullness in the conclusions of his opponents. To 
this his treatment of Morgan, himself no silver-tongued 
critic, is a notable exception. But Mr, Fiske is himself 
flippant, and occasionally in his notes comes dangerously 
near a sacrifice of dignity. Some of his phraseology, par- 
ticularly in the notes, is out of place in a work which is to 
form the first two volumes of his History of America, and 
is thereby to become a standard work (note Vol. I., p. 
266; IL, 54, 71, 441). We may smile at the comparison 
of antiquarians to drowsy dogs snapping at flies, but we 
do not respect Mr. Fiske any the more for such statements. 
His opponents may be critics of mingled dullness and flip- 
pancy, but we do not believe it because he says so. It 
must be confessed that among many of our historical 
writers, whether arguing fro or con, there is less charity 
and courtesy than there ought to be, and we think that 
among our own scholars, in a country where history has 
been long struggling for an honorable recognition, there 
should be more fraternal co-operation and less jealousy 
and criticism. In this respect we are imitating the Ger- 
man method to our injury. 

The period which Mr. Fiske discusses, though just at 
present receiving in part popular attention through the 
coming quadricentennial exhibition, has long been a laby- 
rinth for readers, As many of the results of scholarly 
investigation have been embodied in inaccessible publica- 
tions, it will probably be a revelation to many to know 
how much light has been thrown upon our prehistoric 
life. There will, however, be no longer any excuse for 
ignorance on the plea of insufficient information expressed 
in a readable form. The complaint which could be 
brought against the “ Narrative and Critical History,” the 
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first work to open the field to public view with any attempt 
at fullness, fails with Mr. Fiske. He supplies all that the 
reader of the former work had to supply for himself. 
Proportion, perspective, historical imagination, historical 
training, and a knowledge of comparative institutions and 
historical philosophy, are all here, and relieve the untrained 
mind of any serious mental effort. 

It will be seen by any one who has read Mr. Fiske’s 
writings that the work before us is a great improvement 
on his previous historical productions. It is his most 
ambitious effort. No one but a scholar who has himself 
read much can appreciate the vast amount of reading 
which Mr. Fiske has done. Beginning with the glacial- 
period, his scope reaches to the great feats of navigation 
in the eighteenth century. In his first discussion, Profes- 
sor Haynes’s view that man dates from the Pleistocene 
era is accepted, and Mr. Fiske is inclined to accept, has- 
tily, we think, the somewhat visionary geological view that 
the aboriginal peoples crossed to America dry-shod along 
a dry ridge of upraised continent existing where to-day is 
the water of the North Atlantic. He is safe in identify 
ing the Mexicans and Indians as of one race, and adds his 
opinion to that of others that their culture was probably 
indigenous. In this connection he enters upon a full 
discussion of the character of primitive life, accepting 
Morgan’s stages—savagery, barbarism, and civilization. 
This distinction we heartily recommend as useful for 
young students and chronically careless writers. It may 

discarded by critical ethnological scholars. Here we 
meet with broad comparisons between the new and the old 
worlds, between the Aztecs and the Greeks of the Iliad, 
and we agree that America deserves to be recognized as 
one of the most important places wherein to study prim- 
itive institutions. No scholar, whatever his spirit, denies 
this. In a digression from this topic, Mr. Fiske swings 
around completely from a position formerly assumed, and 
shows his ready adaptability by dropping Sir Henry 
Maine and the patriarchal theory, and, going over to the 
enemy, allying himself as a supporter of Morgan and 
McLennan. But he is too dogmatic. We willingly follow 
him in his belief in the precedence of the horde and the 
tribe, antedating the clan and the family, but regret that 
we cannot feel that the matter is conclusively settled. 
A great many loose statements have been made, some of 
them by Mr. Fiske himself, about the primitive family 
and the origin of the State, and many more about 
primitive democracy. In popularizing sounder views he 
is doing a good work. He is also in the right direction 
when he seeks to call a halt in the misuse of such terms 
as “king,” “ prince,” “ feudalism,” as applied to a people 
in a stage of savagery and barbarism. On Indian and 
Mexican life the concurrent opinions of the ‘three latest 
writers practically conclude the long-debated question. 
The agreement of Mr. Winsor and Professor Haynes 
(“ Narrative and Critical History,” I., pp. 173-176, 368), 
Mr. Fiske (I., pp. 33-35, 101-102), and Mr. Payne (“ His- 
tory of America,” L., vii.), that the Aztecs had not ad- 
vanced out of the stage of barbarism sets aside com- 
pletely the erroneous conception of Prescott, Draper, and 
H. H. Bancroft. 

In taking up the subject of pre Columbian voyages, Mr. 
Fiske enters upon a well-trodden field and examines care- 
fully every step of his way. He regards the narrative of 
Eric the Red, containing the story of the Norse voyages, as 
a sober, straightforward, and probable story, and to our 
satisfaction proves his point. From internal evidence he 
thinks it true, and concludes that the Northmen did reach 
a point somewhere between Point Judith and Cape Breton, 
inclining in no uncertain terms to a landfall on the Magsa- 
chusetts coast. The Skrzlings of the story he identifies 
as Indians, but he denies all thought of a settlement or 
any attempt at colonization. He smiles at Norumbega, 
and says that to speak of the voyage of Leif Ericsson or 
Thorfinn Karlselfni as constituting in any sense a discov- 
ery of America is absurd. Regarding the Zeno voyage he 
follows Mr. Major closely, and is reasonable in his conclu- 
sions regarding the truth of Nicolo Zeno’s book in all that 
relates to Greenland, finding, however, in what relates to 
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countries beyond chiefly confusion and ignorance. It is 
evident that Mr. Fiske has a penchant for pre-Columbian 
voyageurs, and is anxious, when his judgment permits, to 
believe in them. 

When characterizing the spirit and range of thought of 
a period, Mr. Fiske is at his best. He lays the colors on 
well, and gives movement and depth to the picture. The 
geographical renascence seems, therefore, to quicken 
under his pen. We seem to live with Columbus. In his 
portrayal of the latter’s character he shows his antipathy 
to modern iconoclasm, and in his differences with Mr. Win- 
sor’s conclusions shows what diverse opinions can be 
derived from the same data. He considers—in his preface, 
for he had formed his own conclusions before seeing 
Mr. Winsor’s book—that Columbus has been maligned by 
his latest biographer, and he scorns what he calls Mr. 
Winsor’s picture of a “feeble, mean spirited driveler.” 
To Mr. Fiske Columbus was a man of noble, commanding 
presence, with a manner courteous and cordial, a conversa- 
tion charming, attracting strangers and winning affection 
and. respect from all. Possessing an indefinable air of 
authority, he showed himself a man of great heart and 
lofty thoughts. “Out of those kindling eyes looked a 
grand and poetic soul, touched with that divine spark 
which makes true genius” ([., 353). Possessing in a high 
degree the power of close attention to his work, he had an 
extraordinary talent for command, and his failures were 
due mainly to “ the shiftlessness and folly, the cruelty and 
lust, of idle swashbucklers ” (480, 483). The question of 
the slave trade, upon which Mr. Winsor lays so much 
stress,’ Mr. Fiske discusses later on in connection with Las 
Casas. He takes Columbus at his own word, and accepts 
his motive as a perfectly honorable one—the desire to 
enslave the cannibals that they could be taken to Spain 
to be taught Spanish and Christianity, to be baptized 
and rescued from everlasting perdition, and then to be 
brought back as missionaries to their own people. 

It is his conclusion regarding Amerigo Vespucius 
which will be most disputed by the school of critics to 
which Mr, Winsor belongs. Mr. Fiske defends Vespucius 
at every point, and, following Varnhagen, considers it 
possible to make the detail of the long-disputed first 
voyage, which he claims for 1497, and which others have 
looked upon as a perversion of chronology, consistent and 
intelligible. In no part of his work has Mr. Fiske been 
clearer or more reasonable than in this, and we agree that 
the voyage of 1497 has quite as much in its favor as against, 
notwithstanding Harrisse’s recent return to a skeptical 
position and the critical reviews of Fiske which have re- 
cently appeared. The latter’s conclusion shows once and 
forever the absurdity of the claim that America should 
be called Columbia or anything else. For there does not 
appear to have been any deceit or conscious theft of 
Columbus’s rights in the matter. The latter died in the 
belief that he had been to Asia. Vespucius, touching a 
part of South America, knew that he had found a new 
world. There was no thought of stripping Columbus of 
any previously acquired right in giving the name Americus 
to this Vovus Mundus, this Quartia pars, and Waldsee- 
miiller in so naming it looked upon the two regions as of 
two different continents. It was an easy matter for a 
name so euphonious, first given to a small portion of dis- 
covered territory below the equator, to be soon extended 
to the whole country, when, as navigation increased, the 
integrity of so large a Vovus Mundus began to dawn on 
the consciousness of men in the gradual evolution of the 
Western map, until finally fixed on Mercator’s map of 
1541. 

The remainder of the chapter completes the discussion 
of the Vespucian voyages, and concludes with an exceed- 
ingly graphic account of the wonderful vovage of Magellan. 
Here Mr. Fiske takes another opportunity to show that 
the conception of a new continent did not actually enter 
the minds of the people of Europe until Magellan had 
completed his circumnavigation of the world. 

At this point Mr. Fiske resumes the thread, earlier 
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dropped, of Aztec history, and prepares the way for the 
work of Cortez. Relegating the Toltecs and Chichimecs. 
to the mythical period, as a kind of American Pelasgians, 
he points out the importance of the Quetzalcoatl legend 
as preparing the way for the coming of Cortez, who, as the 
expected Messiah, seemed to fulfill the promise of the 
exiled deity. In this account, as well as in that of the 
Incas and their civilization, Mr. Fiske has added nothing, 
and the recent analysis by Mr. Payne is much newer and 
more suggestive. Mr. Fiske’s account is, however, a safe 
corrective of Prescott’s presentation. It is at this point 
that Mr. Fiske takes up the question of the slave trade, as 
bearing on the life and work of that noblest of men, whose 
character is open to no misjudgment, Las Casas. What- 
ever may have been Columbas’s motive, it was soon lost 
sight of in the atrocities which followed the first contact 
with the Indians, and this cruelty called into pitying 
activity the great heart of Las Casas, himself at first a 
slave-owner, to whose self-denying energy no word of 
disparagement can be given. 

Mr. Fiske’s last chapter contains a compact epitome of | 
later voyages to that of Behring in 1741, and the work 
closes with a few valuable appendices and‘a brief summing 
up of his conclusions. In the latter he succumbs to his 
love for a “ manifest destiny,” and discourses with much 
truth upon the threadbare and for him dangerous topic of 
the Spanish and English policies, in which he does not 
forget to forecast the final mastery of the superior vitality 
of English institutions and English methods in the future 
of the world. 


Experimental Evolution. By Henry de Varigny. Nature 
Series. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) Five lectures delivered 
before the Summer School of Art and Science at the University 
of Edinburgh are here put in book form. They are popularly 
written and interesting. Their purpose is to show the impor- 
tance of founding an Institution of Experimental Evolution. 
Preliminary to the main discussion the author presents a brief 
history of doctrines of development in France, and a summary 
of the arguments for evolution. The foundation for experi- 
mental evolution consists of three groups of facts, which are 
presented quite fully: (@) Variations from types in animals and 
plants in a state of nature are very common and profound. 
They may affect the external form or the internal structure. 
There are thus variations in form, size, color, integument. Not 
so evident, but of vast importance, are variations in chemical 
composition and in physiological action. These, although they 
may not show themselves externally, are profound. Poisons do 
not affect all individuals of one species alike; all persons are 
not equally liable to a given disease, nor are all similarly affected 
by it. Such physiological variations must have played a part 
in the progress of life-development. (4) Variations under artif- 
cial conditions of domestication and cultivation are pronounced. 
This subject has been. too fully discussed by other authors to 
require long treatment. (c) In changing environments varia 
tions occur abundantly. In experiments in this direction De 
Varigny is a leader. These three groups of facts give room for the 
hope that wisely conducted experiments might produce new spe 
cies from old ones, and give a final demonstration to evolution. 
The author urges the establishment of an institution for such ex- 
perimental work, and offers some hints and suggestions in refer- 
ence to a plan of organization. 


Professor E. C. Bissell, whose conservative position relative 
to the higher criticism is well known, has put forth Genesis 
Printed in Colors, Showing the Original Sources from which 
it is Supposed to have been Compiled: With an Introduction. 
This introduction, which is long, insists that historical criticism 
has gone too far in its claims and in assuming a dogmatic tone, 
that traditional does not necessarily mean false, and that the 
whole matter of the composition of Genesis is still an open ques 
tion. There are seven colors used to represent respectively (!) 
the Priestly Code, (2) the Jahvist, (3) the Elohist, (4) the Redact- 
or, (5) the Source of the Jahvist, (6) the Combination of Jahvist 
and Elohist, (7) the Mysterious Chapter Fourteen. From one 
point of view this book will be useful to conservative and rational 
students alike, although it is only the Hebrew scholar who can 
appreciate the reasons for assuming the composite nature of the 
book Genesis. It is not quite clear, but it would appear that 
Professor Bissell takes the late Dr. Franz Delitzsch’s position 
that Abraham brought the earlier documents of Genesis from 
Ur of the Chaldees, and our author's application of the Deluge 
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episode in the Akkadian Epic of Izdubar is ingenious and 
telling against the composite character of that account in Gene- 
sis. As the publisher's circular states, “ The particular form 
of analysis presented is that found in the German work of 
Kautzsch and Socin; but it is held to be fairly representative of 
current views. Professor Bissell’s well-known conservative atti- 
tude toward this criticism, whose results he thus candidly 
presents, appears in his Introduction, and is well expressed in 
the motto of the title-page: ‘ Prove all things; hold fast that 
which is good.’” (Belknap & Warfield, Hartford, Conn.) 


One of the most interesting collections of detective stories 
which has appeared for a long time is to be found in Mr. 
A. Conan Doyle’s new volume, 7he Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes (Harper & Brothers, New York). Twelve short adven- 
tures present as many intricate and entertaining mysteries or 
puzzles, all of which are solved in a wonderfully natural way, so 
that the ingenuous reader wonders why he should not have seen 
the end from the beginning. That, however, is a part of Mr. 
Doyle’s art. His spirited and interesting semi-historical novels 
illustrate one side of his faculty for fiction ; these stories illus- 
trate another. They are in no sense great, but they are very 
well written and extremely entertaining. 


Mr. A. J. George has edited for Heath’s English Classics, 
Wordsworth’s Prefaces and Essays on Poetry, with a Letter 
to Lady Beaumont. These prefaces and essays hold a very im- 
portant place in the history of English literature. They belong 
to the original documents of English criticism, and it was a 
very happy idea to collect them and present them in a small 
volume where they are readily accessible to students. Hereto- 
fore they have been found only in certain complete editions of 
Wordsworth’s works. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 


The latest issue of Zhe Sermon Bible (A. C. Armstrong & 
Son, New York) covers Acts, chapter seven to the end of the 
bok, the Epistle to the Romans, and the first fifteen chapters of 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians. It is characterized by the 
same catholic spirit of selection and condensation of thought as 
the preceding volumes of this series. The references add much 
to the value of the book for purposes of exegesis as well as 
homiletical study. 


Literary Notes 


—The book on Lourdes which M. Zola intends to write will 
be called “ Lourdes—Rome— Paris.” 

—Mr. George Meredith’s new book of verse is to be called 
“The Empty Purse, and Other Poems.” 

—The publication of Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s “ Beach of 
Fales4,” which it was intended to issue this autumn, has been 
postponed till next year. | 

—Some one who has kept a list of the books on Columbus 
and the discovery of America recently printed now has a list of 
eighty-four separate works. 

—Mrs. Alexander Ireland’s “Selection from the Letters of 
Geraldine Jewsbury to Jane Welsh Carlyle” will soon be ready 
at Longmans, Green & Co.’s. 

—Mr. Marion Crawford, the popular American novelist, is, 
says the “ Critic,” coming to the United States on business, and 
while here will give one or two readings in New York and 
Boston. 

—The new Whittier volume, “ At Sundown,” will contain a 
portrait and eight photogravures. In this volume will be given 
the poems collected by the author since the appearance of “ St. 
Gregory's Guest” in 1886. 

—The highest price ever paid in France for the serial rights 
of a novel has just been given to M. Zola for those rights in 
his new story, “ Docteur Pascal.” The sum amounts to $7,000, 
or about thirty-one cents a line. 

—Professor William Swinton, a well-known author of schoo’- 
books and the writer of “The Twelve Decisive Battles of the 
War,” “Campaigns of the Army,” and other military books, 
died suddenly in this city on October 25. 

—The address of Mr. George E. Hardy, President of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association, on “ Literature for Chil- 
dren,” read before the National Educational Association at 
Saratoga last July, has been printed in pamphlet form. 

—More than 300,000 copies of Professor Drummond’s little 
book, “‘ The Greatest Thing in the World,” have been sold in 
England alone; and the German translation is said to have been 
circulated more largely in Germany than any German publica- 
tion of its year. 

—“ The Children of the Poor” is the title of the new book by 
Mr. Jacob A. Riis, author of “How the Other Half Lives.” 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons, who publish it, have also just ready a 
volume containing three plays by Robert Louis Stevenson and 
W. E. Henley. The plays are “Deacon Brodie,” “Beau 
Austin,” and “ Admiral Guinea.” 

—General Lee Wallace has, “ The Critic” reports, put the 
finishing touches to his new novel, and as soon as he has given 
it a hasty review it will be ready for the publisher, who has not 
thus far been selected. General Wallace states that he has 
written the book slowly and with infinite painstaking, with the 
hope and expectation that it will exceed “ Ben-Hur” in merit 
and popularity. It will be one-third larger than “ Ben-Hur.” 

—The Rev. Francis St. John Thackeray, a first cousin and 
godson of the novelist, in some reminiscences recently printed 
says Thackeray was fond of sightseeing, and would often take 
the former with him. Whenever they went to places of public 
entertainment, Thackeray appeared to be always studying faces, 
and this pastime he made remunerative. Oa one occasion the 
visit was to a conjurer’s entertainment, and, after securing the 
lad a good place, Thackeray remarked, “ Now I must leave you 
awhile, and go and make a five-pound note.” 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 

The Green Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. §2. 
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Translated by G. F. X. Griffith. $2. 
Sturgis, palee. After Twenty Years, and Other Stories. an 
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Lubbock, the Right Hon. Sir John. The Beauties of Nature. 
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Translated by Nancy Bell (N. D’Anvers). $3 
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G. to the New Hebrides. An Autobiography. Vols. 
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I.—Correspondence 


A Liberal Churchman 


” To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

For the benefit of your “ Narrow 
Church ” correspondent, the Rev. J. Woods 
Elliott, will you publish following extract 
from Dr. Wainwright’s letter, No. XV. of 
the “ Potts and Wainwright Controversy,” 
paragraph near end of letter : 

“ Though in their corporate capacity we 
refuse to acknowledge them as churches, 
and we deem them not lawfully organized, 
in respect to individuals we do not refuse 
to commune with them as members of the 
Church. Were your temple of worship to 
be suddenly destroyed by fire on some 
communion day, yourself and your whole 
body of communicants would be received, 
I venture to say, with the utmost Christian 
hospitality, in any Episcopal church in this 
city or in the land, and would be wel- 
comed to partake with us of the Holy Com- 
munion,” etc., etc. 

D. 


Deaconesses Again 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

“J. M. P.” takes exception to a state- 
ment in the Outlook of the previous week 
concerning Deaconesses; namely, that 
“the first denomination in this country to 
give ecclesiastical recognition to the order of 
deaconesses was the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” This clearly means the formal 
recognition of the order by the authori- 
ties of the Church as such. As matter 
of fact, the first deaconess “ set apart ” for 
the duties of this office in this country was 
a Lutheran. This was in 1850. Five 
years later the Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
of Baltimore consecrated two deaconesses, 
and later in Mobile, Ala., and in Brooklyn 
diocesan recognition was obtained for 
others. It was not, however, until after 
an agitation of twenty years that the Gen- 
eral Convention—the highest legislative 
body of the Episcopal Church—adopted 
the canon which gives to the order “ ec- 
clesiastical recognition.” This was in 
1889. The General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church had taken 
similar action in May, 1888, more than a 
year previous. This establishes the truth 
of your statement, though the point is of 
slight importance save as a matter of his- 
torical accuracy in recording the progress 
of a great movement. 

F. M. N. 


*“ Art’s Greatest Aim, Tran- 
quillity ” 
To the Editors of The Christian Union : 


There is nothing startling to the Ameri-_ 


can mind in the audacious idea of “a 
syndicate of writers ” seeking “ fresh fields 
and pastures new” in a proposed world- 
tour (as mentioned in your editorial column 
last week), from which to reap a harvest of 
literary material for descriptive stories and 
romances. It is in keeping with the large 
and varied resources that have continually 
given rise to ideas which have, during our 
brief history, not infrequently shaken the 
world]; but in no other land, possibly, could 
this proposed innovation have arrived at 
serious consideration. One requires to 
have been born not an American to under- 
stand this fully. The only novelist I can 


recall who has borrowed local color from 
various parts of the world with great suc- 
cess is F. Marion Crawford. He has 
written with equal dexterity and truth of 
India, Hungary, Italy, Germany, England, 
and America. To him and to his imita- 
tors his fellow-craftsmen are more indebted 
than is readily conceived. But it does not 
take much discrimination to discern that 
between Marion Crawford as a successful 
novelist of the day and the masters of 
fiction there is a wide gulf fixed. I am 
willing to pit the chances of Mr. Barrie’s 
work (to take the latest new-comer), with its 
enduring qualities, against the remarkable 
but fleeting fascination of Mr. Crawford’s 
pages. After all, the conditions of writing 
such books as the world will not willingly 
let die are unalterable, because they are 
fundamental and are subject to natural 
law ; the strength of all genuine art lies 
in waiting and in silence, not in “run- 
ning to and fro on the earth and walking 
up and down.” Mr. Crawford compels 
our gratitude, Mr. Barrie conciliates our 
love. 

Hardly had I read your intelligence 
when I chanced on a passage in “ The 
Letters of James Smetham” which is 
a valuable comment on your editorial 
note from a painter’s point of view, that 
this contemplated voyage of discovery 
“does not consist with virility, originality, 
or genuine force.” Smetham has been 
reading Leslie’s “Life of Constable,” 
“ which is delightful! I love the concen- 
trated love of Constable. The rambling, 
traveling, widespread, insatiate, hasty 
spirit misses of art’s greatest aim (so named 
by Wordsworth)—7vanguillity. If Pascal 
read one book (Montaigne), surely one 
Sussex Valley is enough for one life. A 
couplet from the ‘Farmer’s Boy,’ quoted 
in an old academy catalogue, has stuck to 
me for thirty years: 


** Small was his charge, no wilds had they to roam, 
But bright enclosures circling round their home. 


“ When we consider that a whole sky, 
through all seasons, is open to one vale, 
with its stars and sun and moon and clouds 
of all measures and manners and colors, 
what more can an immortal mind desire ? 
The same tree, well beloved and honored, 
is twenty trees from twenty different points 
of view. But in a valley there are many 
trees and so many different combinations. 
Add the hills, the stream, the cottages, the 
bridges. Ring the changes on sky and 
earth in the sheltered single vale, and 
what more can you long for? If eight 
bells will yield so many changes, what of 
a Sussex Valley ?” 

JAMES MACARTHUR. 

New York City. 


— 


II.—Notes and Queries 


I thank you for noticing my communication, but 
findin the reply [October 22] no answer to my in- 
quiry. Bishop Seymour was writing exclusively of 
the Apostles who were “ assembled” “on the Mount 
of Ascension,” to whom “ Christ’s charter” was 
“given in his own person.”” My inquiry was, on 
what authority did he say of these, or any of them, 
that they “ ordained many by the laying on of hands 
to co-operate with them ” “and to succeed them.”’ 
if “* Holy Scripture” gives, not many, but a single 
instance in which they did so, will you kindly refer 
me to it? The seven men [Acts vi.] cannot certainly 
be counted, because “the twelve’’ said expressly 
that they had appointed them “ over this busi- 
ness,’’ which it was “ not reason”’ that they them- 
selves should do. Neither, of course, can those in- 


stances where Paul, Apollos, Titus, and the Presby- 
tery ordained. Nor 4re those instances to the pur- 
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pose where converts received the gift of the Holy 
Ghost as promised to all believers. ou 


Uhlhorn, in his “Christian Charity in 
the Ancient Church,” gives the argument 
which convinces us that “ the seven” were 
pastors, rather than what Episcopalians 
now know as deacons. Whether this 
view be accepted or not, it is reasonable 
to believe that the eleven Apostles and 
Paul followed a uniform practice in this 
matter. Paul's example being on record, 
the lack of any other record is unimpor- 
tant. Further, it is plain that Paul (and 
so presumably the eleven) intended that 
others should “succeed” him. As to what 
this Apostolic succession was to be, see 
2 Tim. ii, 2. All this one may freely 
concede without consenting to any sacer- 
dotal view of ordination and succession. 


1. In The Christian Union of October 15 the ser- 
mon of Dr. Abbott is styled ** The Drama of Eden,”’ 
and in his sermon he speaks of the third chapter of 
Genesis as a“ legend.”” We would like to ask what 
he would do with the third chapter of Luke, where 
Christ’s genealogy is given, ending at the thirty- 
ninth verse with *‘ who was the son of Seth, who was 
the son ot Adam ;’ also 1 Cor. xv., 45,‘ The first 
man Adam was made a living soul,’”’ etc.; also 
1 Cor. xv., 22, “* For as in Adam all die, so in Christ 
shall all be madealive.”” 2. In Dr. Abbott’s sermon 
published October 22, he says man “‘ cannot love the 
law.”’ What would he do with Psalms One Hundred 
and Nineteen and Ninety-seven, where David says, 
**O, how love I thy law!” also the One Hundred and 
Thirteenth, ** Thy law do I love”’? 

1. If you will refer to the context, you 
will see that the “legend” is spoken of 
as having “some historical basis.” Cer- 
tainly there was a first man, whether we 
understand by that term the first of the 
human species, or the first to whom God 
was revealed. See also Gen. ii., 20, R. V., 
in the margin, which shows that “ Adam” 
is simply Hebrew for map, or human 
being. Whether the Eden story be a 
legend or not does not affect what the 
New Testament says of this first man, 
“in Adam ”—that is, in this first man’s 
likeness—*“ all die,” etc. 2. See also the 
context of Dr. Abbott’s remark about the 
law. He says: You “ cannot love the law. 
You cannot love an abstraction. You can- 
not love a thing. . . . You can love only 
a person.” Dr. Abbott does not deny that 
men love music, or love oysters, but only 
this, that love, in its full and ideal sense, is 
anything but the affection of a person to 
a person. 


1. Can you give any instances where Presbyterian 
churches have used or now use Jofh unfermented 
and fermented wine in the communion service? 2. 
Can you tell what proportion of Presbyterian 
churches use om/y the unfermented wine in this 
service? L. F. H. 


We do not know, Does any one? 


Can some reader give the author of the poem be- 
ginning: 
How many have fled, 
How many friends are dead ! 
Alas! how fast 
The past has passed, 
How speedily life has sped! 


I. D. Y. 


—The Rev. R. M. Thornton tells the 
following story: “ In my former charge in 
Glasgow I had an aged beadle, now gone to 
his rest, who was somewhat of a character. 
Among the children he was familiarly 
known as ‘ Robbie Roy, the Beadle Boy.’ 
That this good man magnified his office 
became very evident when, within six 
weeks of my settlement, a friend, meeting 
him one morning, said: ‘ Well, Robert, 
how is the new minister going to do?’ 
‘Oh,’ was the cheery reply, ‘ we're getting 
him into shape by degrees.’ ”’ 
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Outlook in Art 


The season of art exhibitions has fairly 
begun again in our city, and we are glad 
to welcome it back. Those who have to 
remain in the city during the summer find 
it a Sahara Desert in the way of art pleas- 
ures, and are hungry for something good 
when the autumn opens again the famil- 
iar galleries. The Doré collection at Car- 
negie Hall is already open, and will 
remain for four or five months. At the 
National Academy of Design, the eleventh 
annual exhibition will be open from No- 
vember 21 to December 17. In Phila- 
delphia the first exhibition of the season 
_ will be given by the Art Club, which will 
open its galleries for its fourth annual view 
on November 14. 


The Doré collection has come, has been 
seen, but has it conquered? The interest 
in it is quite widespread, but, as it will re- 
main here some months, every one knows 
there is no need for hurry in visiting it, so 
there is no crowd about the pictures. 
They are hung with all the advantages of 
electric lighting and dark-red drapery, and 
from the gallery the most important pic- 
tures are seen to the best advantage. 
Many are extremely large, 20 by 30 feet 
being the dimensions of the largest two. 
But these are not the best; the “ Ascen- 
sion ” will probably be so considered by all. 
For in it the artist has greatly eliminated 
the confusion resulting from the crowding 
of figures which distracts the attention in 
the others; it is the simplest and most 
dignified. At one time such huge and 
dramatic canvases suited the public taste, 
but their day is over. The change was 
certainly an advance which makes the 
public now prefer pictures of smaller 
size and more concentrated interest— 
that is, where the minor parts of the 
picture are subordinated to a _ central 
figure or group. These Doré pictures 
are bewildering; there is too much ac- 
tion, struggling, and passion; the eye is 
tired and the brain wearied before justice 
is done to the skill shown in the drawing of 
the separate parts. Of the color the same 
criticism is true: there is too much of it 
and it is too powerful. The religious 
character of these pictures is what gains 
for them the admiration they have always 
excited. The spectator sees a familiar 
incident of the Bible put forth on a colossal 
canvas with dramatic power, and finds 
great pleasure in picking out the different 
characters or following the course of 
action. From this point of view the pic- 
tures will give real pleasure, but not when 
looked on as works of art. It is sad to 
reflect that Doré wanted to be famous as 
a painter, and spent infinite labor and many 
valuable years on these canvases, which he 
hung in a gallery by themselves. He has 
always been most admired as an illustrator, 
and as such he will always be remembered. 
Many engravings and etchings of his 
pictures hang on the walls near the oils, 
and recall him in his best work, and also 
give a grateful relief from the display of 
brilliant colors. 


The pictures brought together for the 
Loan Collection of the Columbian Cele- 
bration represented American work en- 
tirely, most of it the work of to-day, though 
there were some old favorites seen again. 
One of the largest contributions was made 
by Mr. Thomas B. Clarke, whose pictures 
filled one entire gallery. A large number 
of them were by Winslow Homer, and many 
were by Inness. Here was one picture 


by Abbott Thayer, who had two other 
pictures in otherrooms. One of them was 
of a winged figure of a young girl, with a 
beautiful, spirituelle face, behind which 
rose most soft and plumy white wings. 
Opposite it hung a picture by Sargent, 
clever of course, but at the other pole of 
earnestness and spirituality, it being a 
view of a Venetian street with unhappy- 
looking people. Mr. W. T. Evans sent a 
goodly number of pictures also. Inallthe 
galleries were many excellent pictures seen 
in recent exhibitions, and in the corridor 
were many blacks and whites, originals of 
illustrations seen in the “ Century,” “ Har- 
per,” and other magazines. Columbus 
was duly honored, of course, by all sorts 
of pictures and illustrations from a book 
devoted to him and his discovery. The 
World’s Fair was not forgotten, but was 
represented by some architectural draw- 
ings, and by black-and-white work by W. 
T. Smedley, who added humor and charm 
by his delightful figures. The exhibition 
remained open two weeks, and was free 
on Sunday, when crowds took advantage 
of the chance given them. 


For more than a month Boston has been 
discussing with earnestness and wide- 
spread interest the matter of accepting a 
bronze statue of Columbus which had been 
offered to the city by popular contribution. 
The original idea was to erect the statue 
in San Domingo, on the site of the first 
Catholic church in the New World, and 
the work of raising the money and exciting 
public interest was chiefly undertaken by 
a Cambridge priest. The statue was on ex- 


hibition in the Art Museum, and the peo- 


ple and papers frankly discussed its merits. 
But, fortunately, there is in Boston an Art 
Commission to which must be referred all 
questions of public monuments, and this 
Commission, with the advice of its expert 
artists, has decided not to accept the 
Statue, and not to allow any to be erected 
on Copley Square, the site proposed. Bos- 
ton has shown herself very wise and con- 
siderate in this method of inviting public 
opinion, yet leaving the final decision to 
those who are conceded to be authorities 
in art matters. This statue is byno means 
bad, but it is not impressive enough for 
such a position, nor is it very clear what 
is meant by Columbus's attitude, the left 
hand raised to heaven, the right resting on 
a globe beside him. It is said that he is 
returning thanks for help in his discovery, 
but the pose more strongly suggests a 
scientific discourse on the rotundity of the 
earth. The donors have decided to erect 
it in the grounds of a Catholic church in 
the city, where art commissions cannot 
interfere with it. 


So many of the New York artists have 
been summoned to Chicago, where many 
of them will spend a large part of the win- 
ter, that they will leave a great gap in the 
artistic work and circles of the city. The 
Chicago Society of American Artists gave 
them an informal reception, at which works 
of theirs were hung and kept on view for 
a week. Mr. Olin Warner’s name should 
be added to the list already given; he has 
designed the medal for the officials of the 
Fair, and is now at work on large medal- 
lions for the Fine Arts Building. 


Undeniable.—“ Ah, my son, when are 
you going to settle down? Remember 
that a rolling stone gathers no moss.” 
“ No; but it gets a tremendous polish.” — 
Harper's Bazar. 


rounded teaspoonful 


of Cleveland’s 

Baking 
does more and better work 
than a heaping 
teaspoonful 
of any other. 
A large saving on a 
year’s bakings. 


The best 
known writers 


on domestic science, as 


Marion Harland, Mrs. McBride, 
Mrs. Parker and Emily Hayes, 


and teachers of cookery, 


as Mrs. Rorer, Mrs. Lincoln 
and Mrs. Dearborn, 


use and recommend 
Cleveland’s Baking 
Powder. 


Bits of Fun 


Liberty, friends, is just that condition of 
things that doesn’t permit us to take liber- 
ties with others.— Puck. 


It would probably be hard to convince 
a bantam rooster that his crowing doesn’t 
have a good deal to do with making the 
sun rise.—Ram's Horn. 


The man who lets his wife split all the 
wood may mean well, but he shouldn’t be 
allowed to do all the talking at a prayer- 
meeting.— Ram's Horn. 


“ Do you enjoy football?” he asked of 
the man who sat next him at the game. 
“Some.” “Are you a player?” “No. 
I’m a surgeon.”— Washington Star. 


An Advertisement.—*“ Any one proving 
to my satisfaction that my cocoa essence 
is injurious to health will receive ten 
canisters free of charge.” —Deutsche Lese- 
halle. 


Mrs. Carper (fretfully)—Another button 
tosew on? It is sew on buttons and sew on 
buttons and sew on buttons from morning 
till night. Mr. Carper (calaly)—My dear, 
you ought to have married a rattlesnake. 
—Life. 


Good Advice 


Faithfully Followed Gave Good Results 


“IT do not know what would have become of 
me if I had not at the advice of a friend three 
—_ ago began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

sincerely believe I 


Should Have Been Dead Long Ago 
I had a bad humor that would not yield to 
any treatment. My stomach was also very 
weak, possibly due to the humor. I suffered 
badly and was hardly able to get around when 
I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I began 
to improve slowly until after I had taken some 
10 or 12 bottles I considered myself well once 
more. I recommend 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


to my friends. It did me so much good tha: 
it seems as if it must do others good.” Mxrs. 
CHRISTINA TEMPLE, Bangor, Me. 

N. B. Be sure to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


HOOD’S PILLS are the best after-dinner Pills 
assist digestion, cure headache. Try a box. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s 
New Books 


Now Ready. s16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Lord Tennyson’s New Volume of Poems, 
entitled 


The Death of Oenone, 
Akbar’s Dream, 


And Other Poems. 
U niform with “ The Foresters.” 


16mo, cloth, $1 25. 


cares Paper Edition, printed on Hand-made 
md, mited to 200 Copies. For price apply to 
the booksellers. 

** There is as much of sadness as of pleasure in the feel- 
ing with which one takes up this new volume of poems 
It is the swan- song ¢ of a great poet; with owe or three ex- 
ceptions, the book i« entirely new. ‘Lhere is some rare 
music in it, and some 5 that none but he could have 
sung. "Chicago Tri 


By the Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
M.P., F.R.S. 


The Beauties of Nature 
And the Wonders of the World We Live In. 
By Right Hon. Sir JoHN LUBBOCK, M.P., 
F.R.S. With numerous illustrations and 
full-page plates. Uniform with the new 
edition of “ The Pleasures of Life.” 
12mo, cloth, gilt, $1 50. 


The Pleasures of Life 


By Sir JoHN Lussock, M.P., F.R.S. New 
Edition. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


The Dryburgh Edition of the 
Waverley Novels 


To be completed in 25 volumes. [Illustrated 
with 250 wood engravings, specially drawn 
by eminent artists. 

Subscribers names are now being re- 
ceived by all booksellers and by the pub- 
lishers. Each volume will be promptly 
delivered monthly as published. 
VoL. I. Waverley. Illustrated b 

Green. Price, $1.25. Now ready. 


« Large Paper Limited Edition, on Hand-made 
pose or price apply to the booksellers. 


Charles 


NEW NOVELS 


Under Pressure 
Scenes from Roman Life 


By the MARCHESA THEODOLI. 
12mo, cloth, $1. 


“The story is written with admirable distinction and 
taste, and bears the stamp of actuality. eople who have 
wead Mr. Crawford $ * Saracinesca’ chronicles will be 
interested in ‘Under Pressure,’ which deals with similar 


conditions from another point of view.”’—Boston Beacon. 


Helen Treveryan ; 
or, The Ruling Race 
By JOHN Roy. 


12mo, cloth, $1. 


F. Marion Crawford’s New Novel Ready Next 
Week. 
Don Orsino 


A Sequel to “ Saracinesca” and “ Sant’ Ilario.” 
Uniform with the new collected edition of 
Mr. Crawford’s works. 


12mo, cloth, $1. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Libraries and Parcels of 
Books Bought 


Million Books in Stock 


Rare, Curious, Current. Libraries supplied 
cheaper than any Book Store in the World. 
Mammoth Catalogue Free. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS 


. 81 Chambers St., New York 
3d Door West of City Hall Park 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
New Books 


A Wonder-Book 
for Girls and Boys 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
Splendidly illustrated by 
WALTER CRANE, 

with twenty full-page Pictures in colors, and 
about forty headpieces, tailpieces, and initials, 

in colors. Beautifully printed and 
bound, in all respects one of the most artistic 
and attractive Holiday Books ever produced 
in America. 8vo, $3.00. 


Dorothy Q, 
A Ballad of the Boston Tea- 


Party, and Grandmother’s Story of Bunker 
Hill Battle. 


By OLiveR WENDELL Ho Mes. 


Three of Dr. Holmes’s most popular poems, 
beautifully illustrated with a Portrait of 
Dorothy Q., and with many Pictures, deco- 
rative borders, and head and tail pieces, by 
HOWARD PYLE. Exquisitely bound from 
designs by Mrs. WHITMAN. $1.<0. 


In the Levant 


By CuarLes DupLey WaRNER. 
Holiday Edition, from new plates, with a 
new steel portrait of Mr. Warner and about 
twenty-five full-page photogravures of East- 
ern subjects, and decorative headpieces and 
initials. Attractively bound, with a cloth 
slip cover. 2 vols., 12mo, $5. 00. 


W inter borough 
A Novel by Etiza 


WHITE, author of “ Miss Brooks ” and “A 

Browning Courtship.” 16mo, $1.25. 

A fresh story of New Hampshire scenes 
and character. The story is attractive, the 
conversations are very bright, and readers will 
tind the novel unusually interesting. 


Dante's New Life 
(Vita Nuova) 


Translated by CHartes E.ior 
NorTON, Professor of Art in Harvard Uni- 
versity. With Notesand Essays. Uniform 
with Mr. Norton’s admirable Translation of 
the Divine Comedy. Mew LZdition, revised. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 


11 17TH STREET, NEw YorkK 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESSSDAYLISHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF whey YORK LIFE. 
- A WOMAN’ 8 thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work ‘‘ Jn His Name" in the tt under-world of New 
York. By Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. Ivtroduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


real life. 45tht 


Aiea 


Lwermore. Helen Campbell, Rev. Dr. Francis E. 


scores of others write for it. The best chance ever offered to 


y Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above. 


R ARE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


Catalogues issued continually. 


Send 10 cents postage for a package. 
TS BENJAMIN, 


WILLIAM EVAR 
751 Broadway, New York. 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


An Attic Philosopher in 
Paris 


Or, A PEEP AT THE WORLD FROM A GARRET. 
Being the Journal of a Happy Man. By 
EMILE SOUVESTRE. 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The great popularity of ** An Attic Philosopher in 
Paris,” by Emile Souvestre, has led the publishers 
to prepare this fine illustrated edition, uniform with 
the illustrated edition of “Colette.” For this vol- 
ume a large number of full-page and vignette illus- 
trations have been made by the French artist Jean 
Claude, the illustrator of **Colette.”’ A rich binding 
has been specially designed, and this volume, con- 
sidering the fine literary quality of the text and the 
daintiness of the book’s appearance, will, it is be- 
lieved, prove one of the most popular of the autumn 
books. 


Mona Maclean, Medical 
Student 


By GRAHAM TRAVERS. No. 104, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper,50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 

This is a story with a romantic plot and entertain- 
ing characters, and not simply a “ novel with a pur- 
pose.’”” It is believed to be the first novel to treat of 
the medical education of women from a woman’s 
point of view. 


Along the Florida Reef 


By CHARLES F. HOLDER, joint author of 
“Elements of Zodlogy.” With numerous 
Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

A story of camping and fishing adventures in 
company with a naturalist in Florida. The author 
combines entertainment and instruction, and his 
book is filled with illustrations which will be prized 
by every young reader who has ever visited the sea- 
shore, or cares for information regarding fishes, 
shells, and the various forms of marine life. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME EDITION OF 
An Englishman in Paris 


Notes and Recollections. In one volume, 
12mo; cloth, $2.00. 


sale by all will be sent by mail on 
of price by the publisher 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1, 3 & 5 Bonp STREET, NEw YORK 


Itused to be called a LADY’S BOOK— 
but now 
the colored portraits of Society 
Ladies are capturing MEN 
for 


GODEYS 


perhaps as much as our 


ILLUSTRATED NOVEL. 


Still, it is the magazine as a whole 
which has made a place for it- 
self in the home, and which 
seems to appeal to 
EVERYBODY. 


Our special proposition, 

“Gold Saved Gold,” 
will further interest you and 
it will pay you to send stamp to 


GODEY PUBLISHING CO., 
21 Park Row, 
New York. 


1008 Irom 77) tographs o Aousand 
The fastest selling book ever publi nted,— 
both Men and Women, —* Give Credit, Extra Terms, 
tnd Pay Freights. Outfit . Write for circulars to 
HINGTON & Hartford, Conn. 
dy Agenta Wanted on Special Terms for 
NGTON’S MAGAZINE 
a New, Choice. splendi y Iilustrated Monthly for the Family. 
of good things forall,— a $4 magazine for 
The Purest Mary A. 
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PREACHERS OF THE AGE 


“ This series, as it advances, in no way decreases in 
excellence.” 


Uniform 1r2mo V' lumes. With Photogravure Portraits, 
cloth extra, $1.25 each. 


NEW VOLUMES: 


9. CHRIST IS ALL. By the Rev. Handle 
C. G Move, M.A., Principal of Ridley Hail, 
Cambridge, Engla:.d. 

ro. PLAIN WORDS on GREAT THEMES. 
By the Rev. J. Oswatp Dvyxsgs, D.D., Principal 
of the English Presbyterian Cullege, London. 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED: 
1. By His Grace the Archbishop of CAN- 


TERBURY.—LivInNG THEOLOGY. 


“Full of wise counsels and generous sympathies,””— 
Times. 


2. By the Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, 
Curist. Second Edi- 
ion. 

“ Doctrinal. yet ctical, full of literary feeling ard 
suppressed spiritual passion. Evangelical without being 
narrow, moral without ceasirg to be evangelical; sermons 
no man could hear without pr fit, and every man may 

with 


3. By the Lord Bishop of DERBY.—Ver- 
puM Crucis. Second Edition. 


“The eloquent Dr. Alexander has done a rare thing for 
him—he has published a volume of sermons. ... 
man of culture, thought, trained observation, and holy 
life reveals itse.f in every line.” —G/lasgow Herald. 


4. By the Rev. HUGH PRICE HUGHES, 
M A.—ETHICcCAL CHRISTIANITY. 
*»* Circulation forbidden in Russia by the Official 
Censor. 


5. By the Lord Bishop of WAKEFIELD.— 


HE KNowLEDGE or Gop. 


6. By the Rev. H. R. REYNOLDS, D.D., 


Principal of Cheshunt College.—LicutT AND 
Pgace; Sermons and Addresses. 


>. By the Rev. W. J. KNOX LITTLF, M.A., 


Canon of Worcester Cathedral. — 
Tue Journey or Lire. 


8. By the Rev. CHARLES HADDON SPUR- 


GEON.—M8SSAGES TO THE MULTITUDE. 


For sale at bookstores, t il, td, 
‘ores, or sent by mail, postpaid, on 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


Publishers and Importers, 
31 West Twenty-third Street, New York 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT . 


The Genesis of 
The American Prayer Book 


A Survey of the Origin and Development of the Lit- 
urgy of the Church inthe United States of Amer- 


ica. 
CONTENTS: 

Primitive Liturgies 
By the Rt. Rev. A _Crevetanp Coxe, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Western New York. 

The Reformation Prayer Books | 
By the Rt_ Rev Gsorce F. Ssymour, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Springfield. 

Early American Prayer Books 


By the Rt. Rev. Stevens Perry, 
LLD, D.C.L 
of the Church. 


The Prayer Book Enriched 


By the Rt. Rev. Witt1am Croswett Doang, D.D., 
LL D., Bisho £ Albany, and Chairman of the Joint 
e Gene 


D.D., 
., Bishop of Lowa, and Historiographer 


Committee 
evision, 


Changes Incorporated into the Standard 
Prayer Book of 1892 
By the Rev. Samugt Hart, D.D., Professor in Trinity 
College, Hartford, Custodian of the Standard Prayer 
Book, Secretary of the of — s, Secretary of 
ne 


Convention on Liturgi 


the Joint Committee of the 
iturgical Revision, etc. 
EDITED BY 
The Rey. C, ELLIS STEVENS, LL.D., D.C.L. 
Rector of Christ Church, Philadelphia, 


The General Convention has adopted a new Standard 
Prayer Book. This historical event has just been marked 
by a historical utterance from leading liturgical scholars in 
celebrated old Christ Church, Philadelphia, where the 
American Church was constitutionally organized, and 
where the American Prayer Book was first adopted and 
used The volume resulting and now offered to the public 
is of the nature of a Companion to the new standard, and 
will itself be received as a timely work. It is of permanent 
value and is full of interesting facts for all those (whether 
of this communion or not) who seek informat’on as to the 
why and wherefore and as to the scope and significance of 
the Prayer Book of the American Church. 


vention on 


12mo. Cloth. Elegant. Price, $1.00. 
Ready Immediately. 


Advarce orders will linsure the receipt of the work on 
day of publication. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers 
14 and 16 Astor Place, New York 


vat? Invaluable Book to any one interested in 


CHICAGO AND THE FAIR. 


| Seventy-three Superb Full-page Illustrations. 
400 Pages, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 
Price, $3.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS avail themselves of this Centennial year to make 
an exceptional offer of this sumptuously illustrated work, ‘*CHICAGO AND THE 


FAIR, 


by Julian Ralph, exclusively to new or renewing subscribers to HARPER'S 


MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, or HARPER'S BAZAR, as follows: 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


On receipt of the price, the publishers will mail to any address in the United States 


Harper’s [lagazine, One Year, with above book, $4.50 


Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper’s Bazar, “ 


4-50 
4-50 


Yearly Subscriptions, $4.00 each. Price of book to non-subscribers, $3.00. 


The material descriptive of the marvels of the approaching exposition has been 
gathered from official sources, and the work has been approved by the Department of 
Publicity and Promotion of the World's Columbian Exposition. 

The chapters which introduce the reader to a close acquaintance with Chicago are 
the result of Mr. Ralph's special studies at the World's Fair Capital. 


This offer is open from November 1 to January 1, 1893. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


New York and London 


PUBLISH NEXT WEEK: 


THE NEW EXODUS. A Study of Israel 
in Russia. by HAROLD FREDERIC, author 
of “The Young Emperor,” etc. 8vo, illus- 
trated, $2.50. 


THE STORY OF ANCIENT SICILY. 
Phoenician, Greek, and Roman. By E. A. 
FREEMAN. (No. 34 in the Story of the 
Nations Series.) Large 12mo, fully illus- 
trated, cloth, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, 
$1.75. 

FAIRY TALES OF INDIA. Collected 
and edited by JosepH Jacoss, and illus- 
trated by J. D. Batten. 12mo, $1.75. 


Mr. Jacobs follows up his ** Celtic Fairy Tales’’ of last 
Christmas, and English Fairy Tales of the preceding one 
(of both of which new editions have been called for), by a 
selection from the gorgeous fancy of the East. 


THE SCRIPTURES, HEBREW AND 
CHRISTIAN. Edited 7 the Rev. 
Epwarp T. BarTLett, D.D., Dean of 
the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School 
of Philadelphia, and by the Rev. JoHN P. 
PETERS, Ph.D., formerly Professor of Old 
Testament History and Professor of 
Hebrew in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Part III., COVERING THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT, nowready. 12mo, red edges, $2.00. 

Part I HEBREW STORY FROM THE 

CREATION TO THE EXILE. 12mo, red 
edges, - - - 

Part Il. HEBREW LEGISLATION, TALES, 

POETRY, AND PROPHECY. 12mo, red 
edges, - - - - $1.50 

NAMES AND THEIR MEANINGS. 
By LEopoLD WAGNER. New Edition, 
revised and corrected. 8vo, half leather, 
gilt tops, $1.50. 

THE BEST READING. A Classified 
Bibliography for Easy Reference; 4 vols., 
8vo. First series, $1.50; second series, 
1877-1881, $1.00; third series, 1882-18386, 
$1.00; fourth series, 1877-1891, $1.00. 

*,* Notes on New Books, Volume II., No. III., and 


Prospectus of the Story of the Nations Series sent 
on application. 


A magazine for the stud 
of the German Lan ; 
and Literature, is high 

recommended by college 


professors and the press as 
“the best effort yet made to assist the: student of Ger- 
man, and to interest him in his pursuit.” Its Becinners’ 
Corner furnishes every year a complete and interesting 
course in an Grammar. $2 a pat Sample copies 
free. P. O. Box 15«, Manchester, N. H, 


$1.50 


& CO., % John 


DIALOCUE ORICINAL 
EXERCISES for tho Sunday Sehoo! 
| 85 New York. 


NEW BOOKS 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Essays in Literary Interpretation. By 
HAMILTON W. MAsiz, author of “ My Study 
Fire,” “Under the Trees and Elsewhere, 
“ Studiesin Literature,” etc. 1amo, cloth, $1.25. 


Memoirs of Madame De Staal-De Launay. 
Translated from the French by Cora HAmIL- 
TON Bett. With forty one etchings by Ad. 
La'auze. Two volumes. Small 12mo, Holland 

’ paper, $10.00 met; copies on Japan paper, $20.00 


This book has ‘been printed for us at the ce'ebrated 
Imprimerie Jouaust in Paris, and contains all the beauti- 
ful etchings of the French edition, printed from the origi- 
nal coppers. There are 45 copi-s of the paeee poner and 
175 = the Holland paper only vffered for sale in this 
country. 


William White, First Bishop of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in America. By Rev. 
Jutius H. WARD. 12mo, cloth, $1.co. (In the 
series Makers of America.) 


Beauty of Form and Grace of Vesture. 
By FRANCES MARY STEELE and ELIZABETH 
LIVINGSTON STEELE ADAMS. Witheighty-one 
illustrations. 12mo, clcth, $1.75. 

A book aiming to aid women in the selection and design- 
ing of such garmen3s as shall be artistic and practical. 


The School for Scandal. By RICHARD 
BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. Illustrated by Frank M. 
Gregory, with five peates in color, and upwards 
of forty designs in black and white. One volurre. 
8vo, beautifully bound in full gold side, $3.50. A 
large paper edition, limited to 250 copies, with the 


five full- hoto-aquarelles on Ja r, 
tnd u ustrations in 
bound, $6 oo ef. 


Buffeting. A Novel. 
BERTON. 


Muriel 
TEAL. 


By JEANNETTE PEmM- 

12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, So cents. 

Howe. A Novel. By ANGELINA 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, cents. 


The Hallam Succession. By Ame E. 
BARR. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Christopher and Other Stories. 


Lia E. BARR. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Lost Silver of Briffault. By Ame tia E. 
BARR. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


These three early books by Mrs. Ba 
issued uniform with her other stories. 
freshness of her later works. 


DODD,MEAD& COMPANY 


5 East 19TH St., New YorxK 


By AME- 


are now first 
ey have all the 


Sabbath 
School Cards. 
Our Fall Catalogue is now 
ready, and will be mailed free 

louny address. 

Send 12 cents for large line 

of samples to 
OHIO ART CO. Cincinnati, 0. 


= 

| 

| 
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RELIGIOUS CLASSICS 


GOLDEN WORKS FOR DAILY COUNSEL 
16mo. Cloth, red edge, $1.00. Gilt edge, $1.25. 
White and gold, $1.2 


PILGRIM’S 
16mo. White and gold, gilt edge, $1.25. 


TELL JESUS 
~ 16mo. White ard gold, gilt edge, $1.00. 


THE SOUL'S INQUIRIES ANSWERED 
18mo. Plain edge, 50 cents. Red edge, 75 cents. 
White and gold, 75 cents. 


FOUR NOTABLE BOOKS 
By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 
THE CADETS OF FLEMMING HALL 
IN BLUE CREEK CANON ‘. 
HALF A DOZEN GIRLS 
HALF A DOZEN BOYS 


r2mo. Illustrated. $1.25 each, Full of enthusiasm, 
exditing adventures, genial fun, and of high purpose. 


A New Book by the Author of 
‘‘The Blind Brother’’ and “‘Burnham Breaker ’’ 


The Riverpark Rebellion 


and a Tale of the Towpath 


12mo. Illustrated. $1.00. Clean, exciting, bright, 
and delighttul, glouing with life and energy. 


THREE NOTABLE BOOKS 
By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 
THE EVERY DAY OF LIFE 
MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE 
SILENT TIMES 


16mo. Parti-cloth, gilt top, $1.00. White and gold, 
$1.25. Levant morocco, $2.50 


T. We CROWELL & CoO. 
New York and Boston 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


SANTA CLAUS AND THE FAIRIES; or, A 
Midwinter Night’s Dream. By Dr. Ww. Oow- 
ARD Doane This new is replete with easy 
Melodies, Humorous Parts, Recitations, 
Effective Choruses, etc. Easily sendeseé. Price, 30 
cents by mai 


KING OF NATIONS. A new Christmas Service 
(No. 15) by the Rev. Ropert Lowry. 16 pages, 
Scripture and Song. Com ao reference to the 
present times. Price, 5 cents by mail. 


CHRISTMAS Ns. On the 
plan. By Mrs. W. F. Crarts and H. P. Ma 
new service containin , in a 
with Christmas wrra n colors. Price, 
6 cents each by m 


son 


Printed 


THE CHRI sTMAS KING, a Feast of Flags. 
On the Kinde en plan. By Mrs. Wivpur F, 
CraFts. Suited to Columbian year, flags 
of :principal he Printe 


6 cents each by mail. 
24 Flags, ®2.36 by mail. 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, No. 23, contains avessty 
of beautiful original Carols. Price, 4 cents by mail 


RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, 
No. 3. Choice, fresh, simple. Price, 4 cents. 


in Flags, $i. 18. by mail: 


A large line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs, etc. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


76 E. 9th St., New York 


USIC 


taining bright new Carols 
ents Postpai 
New Christmas Service of Son 

The New Born prepared 

ood Will to Men,” “Peace on 
of Bethlehem.” 


A Christmas Reverie, 


Mason, Price 10 
Price, 


The Wonderful Story, 20 Cents Postpaid. 
Juvenile Cantatas: 


“A Jolly Obstetmas,” > C. H. Gabriel, (Just Issued). “One 
Christmas V “Catching 


e Christ 


New Santa 


aus,” “Santa Claus’Mistake, "“Jud ante Claus,” 
“The Waifs’ Price, of each 30 Cents, 
Postpaid. 


“BETHLEHEM” a beautiful cantata for adults, by 
Weatherly and Root, Price, 50 Cents. 

MUSICAL VisiTeR for December will contain appro- 
priate Christmas Anthem 

Catalogue of all kinds of Christmas music furnished on ap- 


plication. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. The John Church Co. 
20o Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 16th St., New Yor’ 


Santa Claus, a Christmas Can- 
tata,a s ture being choruses 
for female voices only. Send 3sc. fur 
sample copy Send isc. for samples 
of three beautiful, new —_y r- 
vices for the S. title pages. Specimen 
ages of the hems”’ and e New Song” 
ree. Geo, F & Co. 178 State St., Chicago, fil, 


THE BEST HYMN BOOK 
For Evangelistic Service, Sunday - Schools, and 
Prayer-Meeting 


Gospel Hymas Nos. 5 and 6 


Combined 


400 Pages 438 Hymns 


Music, 860 per 100; 70c. ea. by Mail. 
Words, $20 per 100; 22c. ea. by Mail 


The John Church Co. The Biglow & Main Co. 
74 W. ath St., Cincinnati.!76 East Oth St., New York. 


DIXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention Christian Union and send :6c. for 


samples worth double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


PAISLEY'S, 


Leading styles in Ladies’, 
Gent’sand Children’s Fall and 
Winter footwear for dress, 
evening and street, at pop- 
ular prices. 


Send postal for Catalogue. 


All 
al ep purchases of $5.00 delivered free 


397 6th Ave., 


Bet. 24th & 25th Sts., N. Y. 
TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchan ring 
ents. 52- cat. 

ts roadway, New York. 
GUARTERS, 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 


ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 
New York City 


New York, New York City. 
CHERMERHORN'’S 
AGENCY 


Oldest and 
Established 1855. N. Y. 


educa 


Connecticut 


Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
$so0. 18th year. aay 5 o-page e circular tells what 
bey 5 comation of character 


means 
(Yale 


sands REDERICK new boy over 


Connecticut, Hartford (in the suburds). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 


for cature, 


Every advan 
health. Terms, $500 to E00. Re 
Miss SARA J. 
Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. West End 


Prescribed an Courses t Pre- 
Course. Early lege Pre 


Illinois 


Chicago. 
LORING SCHOOL. University-Prepara- 
tory. (Established 1876.) CHicaco, ILLINo!Is, 
Young and Children. For further ad- 
LORING SCHOOL, 
2536 Prairie Ave., Chicago, 


Massachusetts 


Massacuusetts, Boston, 50 Bromfield 
No charge to school officials for 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


Massacnusetts, Wellesley 
ELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Prepares for o e and Scientific Schools. ; 
DWARD A. BENNER. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey, Lakewood. 
MISSES FARRINGTON 
THE OAKS 


October Fifth. New Jersey. 


New Jersey, Newark, 54 Park Place. 

Iss TOWNSEND'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
ave Pleasant home, best advantages. Circulars 

on 


New Jersey, Summit. 
UMMIT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
A Boarding and Day School for Young —— 4 
Preparation for all colleges. Instruction thor 
Twenty miles from New York. 
salubrious. Circular. Martin Bahler, A . Principal.” 


New York 


New Yorx, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
FOR GIRLS 
reparatory and Pri —_— 

eal jnsraction Special to preva 


vidual 

rt teachers in 
nasium. Resident students. Ary B. uages. Gym 
and Lois A. BANGs. of s2s5 Park Avenue 


New Yorx, New York City. 
Iss S. D. DOREMUS'’ 
Boarding and Day SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Removed to 735 Madison Avenue, New York. 


New York, New York City, 142 West 23d St. 
RAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC . 
Founded 1874. Incorporated by Act of Legis- 
lature, 1884. All branches taught, as a science and as ap 
art, from the beginning to the highest artistic perfection. 
Unrivaled Free Advantages. A complete and fully ap- 
pointed stage for practice. The regular degrees in music 
and kindred arts granted. For particulars address 
Dr. E. EBERHARD, Director. 


New York, N.Y. City, 1,786 Broadway, near 57th St. 
RS. ELLIMAN’S KINDERGARTEN and 
Class. Froebel system. 


ee Oct. 3d, 1892. Training 


New York, New York City 
ARK CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


and Day School for Girls. R Septem 
pee Se gent on application 
‘Mrs. LEWIS and Miss ELSEY. pals. 


New Yorx, New York City, 22 East s4th Street. 
or Girls reopens a 0 a 


New York, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 

carpet designing, and makes a of the 

ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

CATALOGUE Free. For further information 
to 


Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
ISS GORDON'’'S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
4110 and es8 Spruce St. Most delightful 


2th st, 18 F 
opens sept. 21st, 1892. 
on ap 


is valuable in rtion to 
4 ; THAT is asked to Tecouament 
you, that is more. Ours RECOMMENDS 


W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


AN AGENCY 


of vacancies 
tells you about chem 
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A Family Paper 857 


Undesirable 


When traveling in Mesopotamia, 
Madam Dieulafoy had an amusing 
adventure on one of the Tigris River 
boats. The forward part of the boat was 
crowded with pilgrims. In picking her 
way through their luggage she noticed a 
beautiful rug. It was old, but the tints 
were exquisite and the design was beau- 
tiful. 

She waited until the proprietor of it had 
finished his prayers, and then asked him 
his price. His honesty, she concluded, 
was not what might have been expected 
from his apparent piety. She declined to 
pay the exorbitant price which he asked. 
Presently there was a knock at her state- 
room door, and a pilgrim appeared with a 
package carefully wrapped up under his 
arm. 

“I have a bargain to offer you,” he 
said, impressively, and he unrolled his 
bundle. 

“Do you expect me to buy those?” 
asked Madam Dieulafoy. 

“Why not, Madam? Did you not just 
now wish to buy of my friend Taghul his 
prayer rug? That is faded and old, to be 
sure. But then these are more ancient, 
much more ancient, I assure you,” replied 
the pilgrim. 

He was much disappointed when the 
lady said that she did not care for his 
merchandise, although it was undeniably 
old, and in that country rare. It was a 
badly worn pair of European shoes! 


WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH 
A SOLID SILVER 


Santa Claus Spoon? 
ALL RIGHT 
for the baby, for 
an oatmeal spoon, 
or aS a tea spoon, 
or aS a charming 
souvenir of the sea- 
son for anybody. 
Go to Johnston’s, 17 
Union Square, New 
York. They will tell 
you all about it. 


If you can’t go, write, 
and you will receive full 
description of it, with a 
complete new list, illus- 
trated, of every sou- 
venir spoon, and, if 
you a-k it, their 
Fall Price-List 
full of Holiday 
Suggestions and 
profusely _illus- 
trated. 


Diamonds, 
Watches, 
Jewelry, 
Silverware. 


Tea Spoon, - $3.00 | Coffee Size, - $1.50 
Gold Bowl, - 3.50 | Gold Bowl, - $1.75 
MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO. 


17 Union Square, New York 


your 
ear 


you will send us yours 


ousehold. If 


h 


ry 


by registered mail, we will either credit 
account in exchange for more serviceabl 


Jewelry, worn and out of style, accumulates 
ticles, or purchase it outright if preferred. 


in eve 


Does the Bible contain 
Scientific Errors ? 


In the November number of THe CenTurRY MaGa- 
ZINE this question is asked by Prof. Chas. W. Shields 
of Princeton, and answered by him with an emphatic 


The article is one of rare interest. It answers a great number of the questions that 
are now foremost in the world’s thought, and it will help to sustain and strengthen 
Christian faith everywhere. It is the beginning of a great series in THE CENTURY 


on SCIENCE AND RELIGION. ‘“ The Effect of Scientific Study upon Religious Be- 
liefs will appear in the December CENTURY. ‘‘ The Present State of Old Testament 
Criticism,’ ‘‘ The Bible and the Assyrian Monuments,” etc., etc., are to follow. 

The November CENTURY contains also the most practical suggestion yet offered 
in the matter of opening the World's Fair on Sunday — from the pen of BisHop 
POTTER of New York. The number is one of the most interesting issues of a maga- 
zine ever made. In fiction it is especially strong, containing the first chapters of MRs. 
BURTON HARRISON'S NEW NOVEL OF NEW YORK Society, ‘‘ Sweet Bells Out 
of Tune," as well as three noteworthy complete stories. 

Be sure to see the November CENTURY, ready Nov. 1st,— 35 cents, on all news- 
stands. New subscribers should begin with this issue, the first of a volume. The 
GREAT CHRISTMAS NUMBER ready December 1st, Remit to the publishers, or sub- 
scribe through dealers. $4.00 a year. The Century Co., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


‘*We are advertised by our loving friends.”’ 
GIVE THE BABY 


Mellin’s Food 


If you wish your infant to be well nourished, 
healthy, bright, and active, and to grow up 
happy, robust, and vigorous. 


The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, Invalids, 
Convalescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged is 


MELLIN’S FOOD 
For Infants and Invalids. 


Our book for the instruction of mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants” 


will be mailed free to any address upon 


** Another Mellin’'s Food Boy."’ request. 
HENRY HAWTHORNE SMITH, 
Oakland, - - - Cal. DOLIBER-GOODALE co., 
At 5 months. BOSTON, MASS. 


*& ROGERS & BRO. A. |. 


ELECTRO PLATED FORKS & SPOONS 
STAMPED AS ABOVE HAVE BEEN MADE BY 
ROGERS & BRO., WATERBURY, CONN., FOR 
NEARLY HALF A CENTURY, AND ARE UN- 
SURPASSED FOR BEAUTY OF DESIGN, EL- 
EGANCE OF FINISH, AND LASTING QUALITIES. 
16 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 


‘TIFFANY-GLASS-&- DECORATING:COMPANY: 


*FURNISHERS & GLASS WORKERS DOMESTIC:& ECCLESIASTICAL. 


*-DECORATIONS: -MEMORIALS: 
341 - FOURTH-AVENUE~- NEW: YORK: 


4, 


HORT-HAND | RCH | Established 1827. 


of Books and helps 


ELF TAUGHT ORGANS Correspondence Invited 


} » 4 JEROME B. HOWARD. to 
ENN PITMAN CINCINNATI, UBIO HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Business Tri ps 


JSINESS men and women who travel 
on business are invited to make use 
of the Recreation Department of The 
Christian Union when laying outa 
route or going to a place new to 
them. Cards of the commercial 
houses and time-tables of any rail- 

road or steamship line may be had free on postal 

request. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 

charge, by the Recreation Department, Ihe Chris- 

tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
itv. 

Bermuda: The Land of the Lily and the Rose. A 
Description of the Hamiton and Surroundings. 
Eastman, Ga , and its Surroundings ; also a descrip- 

tion of Uplands Hotel. 
Excursions. The Great Central Overland, Trans- 
continental Weekly. Personally Conducted. 


F, E. Shearer, Manager. 
‘Great Northern Bulletin. Devoted to the Interests 
he Issued by the Great Northern 
ailway. 


of the Northwest. 
y 

Hillman, Ga.: The Electric Health Resort. Rocks 
that Shock. The Electric Mound Hotel and 
Surroundings. 

Hot Springs. Arkansas in History and Tradition. 
Issued by the Arlington Hotel. 

Hot Springs, Ark. The Park Hotel and Surround- 


ings. 

Old E olks at Home, Words and Music; A Souvenir. 
Presented by the Ghergie and Florida Railroad. 

Paso Robles Springs, Cal., A Description of. 

Rock Hill, S. C. Quail Shooting and Where to 
Find It. Compliments of the Carolina Hotel. 
Summer and Winter Health and Pleasure Resorts 

on the Missouri Pacific Railway. 

Santa Clara Connty, Cal. A \V | which Has 
Won the Title of the “Garden of the World.” 
Its Resources and its Progress. Issued by the 
San José Board of Trade 

Southwest: Over the Cotton Belt Route. A De- 

_ Cription of the Country. 

Sparkling Catawba Springs, N.C., A Description of. 

Tallulah Falls, Ga.: The Niagara of the South. 
The Grand View Hotel, Willard House, and Sur- 
roundings. 

West Indies, Cuba, Bermuda, etc., Yachting Cruises 
to the. Preliminary Announcement. Under the 
management of Thos. Cook & Son. 


A Series of Washington Tours for the Fall 
and Winter via Pennsylvania Railroad 

As the various seasons come and go, the principal 

ints of interest, as well as those for enjoyment, put 
in their claims for the attention of the tourists and 
the traveling public generally. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, through its tourist department, 
is ‘continually on the guz vive in selecting for its 
series of tours seasons and destinations best adapted 
for the comfort and pleasure of its patrons. 

These Washington tours which are announced for 
this fall and winter are among the most select and 
choicest of Pennsylvania Railroad Tours, and are so 
well timed that it gives to the tourist the best travel- 
ing season and opportunity of seeing the Nation’s 
Capital in active operation. Thesecond tour of this 
series will leave New York in a special train of 
Pennsylvania Railroad standard coaches on Novem- 
ber 10, and the round-trip rate of $13.00 will cover 
transportation in both directions, as well as include 
hotel accommodations at the principal hotels in 
Washington. Tickets including meals en route, 
$1.50 additional. The tours will be jof three days’ 
duration 

Later tours to this interesting city are announced 
to depart November 24, December 15 and 29. Appli- 
cation for itineraries should be made to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad ticket agents, or Tourist Agent, 849 
Broacway, New York. 


Map of the United States 
A large, handsome —- of the United States 
mounted and suitable for office or home use, is issued 
»y the Burlington Route. Copies will be mailed to 
uny address on receipt of twelve cents in postage by 
P. S. Eustis, General Passenger Agent C. B. and Q. 
Railroad, Chicago, Il. 


TOURS 


NIE: HOLY LAND, ROUND the WORLD. 
Excursion leaves Oct. 26, Round the World; Nov. 
#9, Jan. a: Feb. 4 ents and Palestine. Send for 
Tourist Gazette.” Ocedh tickets. 
H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN HOTELS 


Austria 


European Winter and Summer Resort 
University town of Innsbruck, Tyrol, Austria, 1,900 feet 
above the sea, with 1? bracing climate. 

HOTEL TIROL 
Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished; superior cui- 
sine ; modern conveniences. Charming E made. 
Eminent medical care if desired. Best references. Illus- 
trated pamphlets on 

ARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


FALL AND WINTER RESORTS 
California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
equest by E. G. FAY & SON. 


LOS ANGELES: Hotel Westminster 
Enlarged and Improved. Elegant Suites with Baths. 
Room, with Board, $2.50 a dayand up; Room only, $1.00 


a day and up. 
PASADENA, 


THE PAINTE CAL. 


Elevation, 1,000 feet above the sea. Thirty miles from 
the Coast. M agnificent view of Pasadena, the San Gabriel 

alley, and the Sier a Madre Mountains. Fine drives. 
Pure mountain water, Sanitary concitions perfect, Table 
fully up to the standard. Elevator. Hot water heating. 
A home to spend a winter in a mild climate, amid sun- 
shine, fruit, and flowers. Street-cars pass the door. Ad- 
dress M. D. PAINTER. 


Redlands, Cal. 


Terrace Villa Hotel. Delightfully located; 7 acres 
oranges, fruits, and flowers. First-class; reasonable rates. 

lso, Sloan House, European plan only. Centrally 
located. Mrs. E A. SLOAN, Prop.; A. H. Pratt, Mer. 


HOTEL TERRACINA 


Redlands, Cal. 


In the San Bernardino Valley. Magnificent mountain 
scenery. Rates, $4.00 per day. pAmncoomety, illustrated 
souvenir sent on application to C. T. HEDGE, Prop. 


District of Columbia 


HOTEL WINDSOR 
Cor. and New Ave. Washington. D. 
ronting Treasury, White House, War, 
Department. A tamily hotel. No bar. Mrs. M. J. Colley. 


Illinois 


CHRISTIAN PEOPLE 


who intend visiting 


THE WORLD’S FAIR 


will find the best and in all respects the most satisfactory 
hotel accommodations at reasonable rates at 


The South Shore 


(European Plan) 
on the shore of Lake Michigan and within seven blocks of 
the Exposition Grounds. Send for full information to 
THE COLUMBIAN VISITORS’ ASSOCIATION 
Bort Bldg., Chicago 
Mention The Christian Union. 


Maryland 


THE ST. JAMES HOTEL. 

Charles and Center Sts., 

(European Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
THE ALBION HOTEL 

Read and Cathedral Sts., 
(American Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
These hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 
the city. offer exception: advantages to families and tour- 

ists 


for iliustrated ir guide to Baltimore. 
—_— GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager. 


Hotel San Gabriel 


Nine miles from Los Angeles, on S. P. R. R. First- 
class. Twelve suites with private baths. House heated 
with steam and open fires. One-half mile from Historic 
rates, $2.50 to $4.00 per : cial rates for families. 
Address H. WARNER, Mgr. 

E. San Gabriel, Cal. 


VISIT LICK OBSERVATORY 


Stages leave San Jose, Cal., daily For guide address 
F. H. ROSS & SONS. 


Hotel Vendome 


San Jose, Cal. 


Headquarters for tourists to the ihe Lick Observatory, 
on the summit of Mt. Hamilton. Illustrated souvenir de- 
scriptive of San Jose, Mt. Hamilton, and Palo Alto sent 


on request. GEORGE P. SNELL, Manager. 


California Big Trees 


Six miles from Santa Cruz. Cal. First-class horses 
and carriages at the Sea Beach Stables. 


Sea Beach Hotel 


Santa Cruz, California 


Located upon a bluff overlooking the Beach and Bay of 
Monterey, commanding the finest land and marine view 
on the Pacific Coast. odern mpprovements ; flower gar- 
dens; surf bathing; most equable temperature in Cali- 
fornia, Six miles from the Big Trees. For terms 
and illustrated souvenir of Sea Beach Hotel and City of 
Santa Cruz apply to 

JOHN T. SULLIVAN, Proprietor. 


OURISTS from Los — to Montere 
and San Francisco should avoid the heat an 
dust of the San Joaquin Valley and take the 

scenic route of the Pacific Coast R. R., over the 
Santa Ynez and Santa Luccia Mts. For full infor- 
mation and printed matter address 


Pacific Coast R. R. Co., San Luis Obispo, Cal. 
Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 
request BARNETY Proprietor. 
District of Columbia 


THE ARDMORE 


r3th St, near F, n.w.; family hotel; central; $1.50 to 
$2 so per day; s l rates by month; no liquors. 
Tt. M. HALL, Washington, D. C. 


THE FREDONIA 


American and European. uiet and Homelike. 
G. LA FETRA, Proprietor. 


District of Columbia 


HE GRAMERCY, so well known in Washington, 
particularly in Military and Naval circles, is now 
under new management. othing will be left undone to 


sustain its reputation. 


HEALTH! REST! 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


vantages and attractions to those are 


‘ine Delaware, [eckawanna. and Western R. R. 
twee ew York an u 0. 
For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, etc., address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N.Y. 
(Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all Fy ay year. Elevator, electric bells. steam fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the root. 3 ites of 
rooms with private baths. Winter sports. Massage. 
Rogricity. all baths and all remedial appliances, New 


kish and Russian Baths never euqpecsee in Oriental 
cennee ond compieteness. Send for illustrated circular. | 


New Jersey 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


THE BUCKINGHAM (Alden Cottage) 


Opp. Laurel House. Well furnished and sunny rooms. 
uests’ comfort a specialty. Apply for circular, P. UO. 
72. 


Lakewood, N. J- 


The PARK VIEW 


Open all the Year. 
CHAS. W. WOODLAND, Prop. 


WINTER RESORT 


Persons desiring complete change of air, high ele- 
vation, convenient to city, can find accommodation; 
in well-appointed house on slope of Orange Moun- 
tain, at Montclair, N. J. Large, sunny rooms; a 
conveniences ; stabling. Reference: [RA C. CHASE, 
Mercantile Exchange, cor. Hudson and Harrison 
Sts.. New York City. Address 

P. O. Box 265, Montclair, N. J. 


Health Resort 


BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N.J 


no n 
Terme, per day, $7 to per week.) eR. Prov. 


North Carolina 


ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


Famous Winter Health Resort. First-class 
orthern Cooking. House heated with steam. Cen 
location. Fine views. Mrs. P. A. Fitchner, 24 Grove St. 


Under he pe nced physicians. offers 
exception 
seeking health or rest. 
Location in the midst of a woodland park gveriooking 
| the Genesee Valley, unsurpassed for healthfulness an 
B 
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North Carolina 


INGLESIDE 


House entirely new; near Public Square, Churches, etc.; 
opposite Battery Park. Elegant privat: home tor guests; 
accommodations for 10 persons. FITCH TAYLOR, for- 
merly of Phila. and N. Y. 


OAKHURST 


Oakland Heights Sanatorium 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Crowns the summit of a grandly sloping hill, with the val- 
ley of the French Broad on one side and the Swannanea 
on the other. Mountain view unsurpassed. House first- 
class in all respects. No cases of consump'ion or other 
infectious diseases rec-ived. Medical department under 
the care of regular « hysician. ; 

ferms, $4 per cay. ‘'ne person occupying 1oom, $20 
and upwards per week. Where two persons or more occupy 
same room, $15 pet week is added. Medical attendance 
and all forms of treatment included in price of room. 
Address The Oakland Heights Sanatorium. 


SHEVILLE, N. C.—Board, at a pleasant house, 
centrally located. Large, sunny rooms; attractive 
grounds. Northern management. , 
Mrs. H. N. LOWELL, 77 Charlotte Street. 


HICKORY, N. C. 


Fine. dry climate: mountain 


scenery. Private board at rea- 
sonable rates. Large, sunny rooms; pure water; refer- 
ences. . F. SEAGLE. 


South Carolina 


AIKEN, S.C. Busch House 


‘$2 perday. Special terms by the week. 
HENRY BUSCH, Proprietor. 


Aiken, South Carolina 
WINTER RESORT for HEALTH and PLEASURE 
Driest Climate in the United States. except points 
of great altitude in the Ricky Mountains. 


HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 

Electric Lights, Elevator. Pure Spring Water. Perfect 
Drainage. Pure Mik from our own Dairy. Unexcelled 
Cuisine, Pil iard Room, Ladies’ Billiard Room, Bowlin 
Alley, Tennis Courts, ete. Good Livery. Hotel groun 
embrace 350 acres Pine Forest. 

OPEN FOR SEASON OF 892-93 NOV. ts. 
For circular and terms address 


B. P. CHATFIELD, Proprietor 
U HTON COURT, Camden, 8.C —Old-fashioned 
/ Southern home, beautifully situated, half a mile from 
depot, post office, etc. Charming walks and drives. No 
malana. Sandy soil and pines. For terms, Northern 
‘refcrences, and printed matter address 


Mrs. ROGER GRISWOLD PERKINS. 


Virginia 


NORFOLK, VA. 


THE GLADSTONE, American plan. $2.50 up; 
European plan, $1.00. P. J. MURRAY. 


HEALTH RESORTS 


in All Parts of the World 


There is no charge for pamphlets on any health resort 


or information as to reaching the resort if you ad- 


dress Recreation Department, The Christian Union, 


New York. 


COLORADO 


rae HOTEL METROPOLE 


DENVER 
Absolutely Fireproof. European Plan. 


20 ROOMS AT 81.50 

30 ROOMS AT 82.00 

20 ROOMS AT 82.50 

20 ROOMS AT 83.00 

60 ROOMS AT 83.50 

PER DAY AND UPWARD 

Famed for the elegance of its appointments and excel- 
lence of its cuisine and service. Restaurant and Café, ala 
carte. Private Diring-Rooms with service of Royal Wor- 
cester, De inier, Redon, Copeland, Royal Vienna, and 


Haviland wares. System ot sanitation the most perfect in 
went 


. H. RUSH. 
YTTO KAPPLER. 


Harry WaTCcHAM, 
General Representative. 


THE BROWN PALACE HOTEL 


DENVER 
Absolutely Fireproof. American Plan. 
100 ROOMS AT 83.00 
100 ROOMS AT 84.00 
100 AT 84.50 
100 ROOMS AT 85.00 


PER DAY AND UPWARD 


Every room of the 400 facing the broad streets encir- 
cling the building. Furnished in exquisite taste. System of 
sanitation as pertect as that of the Metropole. anquet 
Hall, Public and Private Dining-Rooms and Kitchen on 
the eighth and ninth floors, overiealiia the range of the 
Rocky Mountains for nearly three hundred miles. 


. H. BUSH, 
N. MAXCY TABOR. 


WINTER SANATORIUM 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, pine, 
salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydropathic baths; 
electricity in all its forms; massage. Open fireplaces; sun parlor ; 
electric bells; electric lights in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or without 


treatment. 


Address H. J. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, New Jersey. 


Sciatic 
Rheumatism 


freely of the 


TRAVEL 
BUSINESS 
FROM CHICAGO To 
PORTLAND 
VIA 


soup 


VESTIBULED 


TRAINS of Palace Sleeping Cars 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 
Superb Dining Cars. 


MANY HOURS THE 


QUICKEST TIME TO 
OREGON, WASHINGTON 
and PUGET SOUND POINTS. 
Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets and fuli 
mformation, or address W. A. THRALL, 


Gen'l Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. Chicago & North-Western R J, 
CHICAGO, ILL 


as I ever was in my life.” 
City High School. Write for illustrated 
pamphlet descriptive of The Elms 
—capacity soo guests. One of the 
most charming all-year-round resorts in 
America. Address £.xce/sior Springs C?., 


SPRING, and was cured. 
(Signed) Jno. T. BucHANAN, Principal Kansas 


“T had a severe case of Sciatica, and /or nearly 
two years L was scarcely able to walk. 
celsior Springs, Mo., and remained two weeks; drank 


I went to Ex- 


waters, especially that of the REGENT 
I am to-day as well a mar 


Excelsior Springs 
Missouri 


the Bottled Waters 


BSTASBLISHED 1 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpoo! 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
“City of Paris” and “City of New York” 
10,500 TONS BACH. 
City of Berlin, 5,491 Tons. 
City of Chester, 4,770 Tons. 


These Magnificent Vessels are amongst the 
largest and fastest in the world, and are well known for 
the regularity and rapidity of their passage across the 
Ae ns and Staterooms are 

oons amidships, 
where the motion is least perceptible. Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Sitting gad Smoke Pianos. 
Barber’ , Bath-rooms, etc., provided. 

Steamers are hited with the Electric Light, and the Ser- 
vice, , and Accommodation throughout are unsur- 

Round-trip Tickets issued at reduced rates, and 
the ret portion is a , by the tar 
Line. Antwerp to New York or hile. 


MFOR RATES and circulars giving full ‘information, 

y 

INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
GENERAL AGENTS 


6 Bowtinc Geeen, New York. 
307 Watnurt Sr., Philadelphia. 
32 Soutu Crarx Sr., Chicago, 


“Henry Clay” 


Now here’s a hand camera 
that people have been waiting 
for. “‘ Describe it ?”” With pleas- 
ure. Your name and address, 
please, and the description will 
come. 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 


YOU CAN BECOME A > 


rained Nurse 


By STUDY AT HOME. 

with CORRESPON- 
OF HEALTH AND HYGIENE, $ 
34 Telephone Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Financial 


The ruling feature in’ the market for 
money this week has been a growing ease, 
resulting in part from a falling off in the 
Western interior demand for currency, a 
less urgent demand from the South, and a 
centering of funds here from the Eastern 
interior. From these causes rates eased 
from a 6 and 7 per cent. market to one 
wherein at the close 4% to 5 per cent. was 
the rule. Sterling exchange is about 
Steady at a lower rate than a week ago, 
with a fair supply of cotton bills and of 
bankers’ paper; we may look for an in- 
crease in cotton bills during the coming 
weeks, and consequently an increase in the 
Southern demand for funds to move the 
belated crop—belated in coming to market 
at least, a delay resulting from the large 
surplus of cotton in store in Liverpool, due 
to the unprecedented shipments of last 
year. So that, while money is likely not 
to be much if any higher this season than 
it has been, it is probable that it will range 
around the legal rates for some time to 
come. 

General business has continued very 
satisfactory through this season, scarcely 
feeling the usual lethargy which influences 
the markets in the month or two preceding 
a Presidential election. This activity and 
volume is evidenced in the Clearing-House 
returns all over the country. The anthra- 
cite coal trade has been less active on ac- 
count of the remarkably warm weather 
during the month thus far, but there are 
signs of its improvement. 

The leading railways show signs of 
preparation for the great traffic anticipated 
in the coming year, in the expenditures 
which the trunk lines are making out of 
net earnings. Thisis especially noticeable 
in the cases of the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy, the Pennsylvania Railway Com- 
pany, the St. Paul, and the Vanderbilt 
systems. The policy is a good one to take 
net earnings for this purpose, rather than 
issue bonds; it is a manifestation of con- 
servatism which we hope will prevail in 
all cases where net earnings will permit of 
it. 

The great special event of the week is the 
virtual union of the Boston and Maine Rail- 
way Company with the Reading Railway 
Company, the President of the latter com- 
pany having been made President also of 
the Boston and Maine system; this union 
of interests involves, also, a new ownership 
of the New York and New England, which, 
through the purchase of stock, has passed 
under control of the Reading Company. 
The full significance of this new harmoni- 
ous arrangement is probably, not to raise 
the price of coal to New England, but to 
cheapen and expand its transportation, and 
to carry it with greater facility to all parts 
of the New England market. At present 
from one-third to one-half of the coal con- 
sumed in the New England market, in 
tonnage, is bituminous, which leaves room 
for a greater popularization of the anthra- 
cite. The Reading connections now con- 
trol a good part of New England territory, 
and a large part of the Middle States. 
There will probably be no antagonism be- 
tween the great anthracite coal- “producing 
and transportation companies, as it is 
the policy of all these companies, and 
their interest as well, to work together. 

The markets have been irregularly 
- strong during the week, although prices, 
in some instances, are a little below the 
closing of a week ago. Wall Street is 
always conservative before the general 
election, but, whatever may be the result, 
we may confidently believe that greater 


activity will prevail after the 8th of No 
vember. Railway earnings, although com- 
pared with the great earnings of 1891, 
have increased on fifty-four roads 2.41 per 
cent. for the third week of October. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease. $3,221,100 
Specie, 2,201,600 
Legal tenders, decrease. ............ 1,559,100 
Deposits, 3,835,000 
Reserve, increase. 1,561,250 


This leaves the surplus reserve in the city 
banks at $3,893,675, money closing at 
4 per cent. 

WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 
Building, 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


CASH OAPITAL.. «+++» $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 

all other claims ............ 2,286,388 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... 307,152 28 


TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 


$3,093,540-53 


. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 
. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. S. Sa 
WM. J]. DAWSON, Secy. Agency Dept. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


The attention of those readers of the Chris- 
tian Union interested in the subject of invest- 
ment of personal, trust, and savings funds, will 
in future be called to the weekly description 
of city, county, and school bonds made on this 
page by C. H. White & Company, Bankers, 
72 Broadway, New York. The description of 
the various issues will include the financial 
statement, population, and general character- 
istics of the municipalities, together with rates 
of interest, dates of maturity, interest pay- 
merits, and other pertinent data. 

The purpose of these offerings will be to 
enable those seeking a secure investment of 
funds to obtain the same from a direct and 
reliable source in any desired amount. No 
securities will be offered until purchased out- 
right from the different municipalities after 
thorough examination and the legality of the 
issues passed upon and approved by the best 
legal authorities on corporation law. 

Messrs. White & Company have for years 
supplied Savings and National Banks and 
financial Institutions in the East with invest- 
ments of this character without loss to the pur- 
chasers, and the fact that the larger portion of 
savings deposits are invested in this class of 
bonds evidences the quality of security and 
safety contained in this form of investment. 
Full lists and information may be obtained of 
them at all times upon request. ‘The offerings 
which appear from time to time will be made 
subject to previous sale. 


The )jiddlesex 
Banking (Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Paid cece $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 137,287 


Offers © per cent. Debentures, secured by deposit 
of ist mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Hart/ord, Conn. 
Amount of issue limited by Law. Connecticut Trvs- 
tees, E xecutors, &*c., can invest in these bonds. 


Our Book on 
Investments 


we shall cheerfully send 
you, free. 

We feel qualified to give 
such information because 
we have, for years, made 
a specialty of invest- 
ments forcolleges, estates, 
trustees, and others, with 
whom safely is the first 
consideration. 


The Provident 
aZrust Co." 


Please mention The Christian Union 


New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS. 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS: 
D.. Babcock, — N. 
osiah M. Fiske, ] ichard A. MeCutdy. 
alter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Edwin 


George Griswold Haven, 


] 

G 

oliver 
ayes, wombly 


Charles 
drian I li illiam C 
Jr. J. Hood Wright. 


Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe 
Railroad Company 


95 Mix Srt., Boston, Oct. 27, 1892. 


Income Bond Conversion 


CIRCULAR 68 

Holders of UNION TRUST COMPANY’S TRUST 
RECEIPTS for INCOME BONDS deposited can now 
receive new SECOND MORTGAGE CLASS “A” 
BONDS, in exchange therefor, upon application at Agen- 
cies of Atchison Company: 
UNION TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 

80 Broadway, New York; 

UNION TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
At 95 Milk Street, Boston ; 
BARING BROS. & CO., LIMITED, 
London, England 

For acccmmodation of holders who have been unable, 
through uncontrollable circumstances, to convert their 
Income Bonds, the time for deposit of same has been ex- 
tended until further notice, and such holders can now 
receive new SECOND MORTGAGE CLASS “A” 
BONDS DIRECT IN EXCHANGE for INCOME 
BONDS under terms of Circular 68, without penalty. 

The new SECOND MORTGAGE CLASS “A” 
BONDS HAVE BEEN LISTED ON THE NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

J. W. REINHART, Vice-President. 


Read This! 6!% 50 Yrs. 


Absolutely Safe Investment 


Quarterly Dividends. Can be Sold at any time. 
Address for full particulars 
GEO. LEONARD, 246 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Ample security and 
good interest, with 
privilege of with- 
drawing their money 
on short notice. 


WHAT 
We Offer 


Paid-in Capital, 
[IVeSLOTS 


Over 3,000 people have examined our plan and 
become investors in our securities. 


THE HOME SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Minpeapolis, Minn. 
For full particulars address 


H. F. NEWHALL 


Manager Eastern Office, 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 


Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATES 


254 West Twenty-third Street and 
) 59 Liberty Street PEW YORE 


% FIRST MORTGAGES 


secured by Improved Business and Resi- 

dence Property in the City of Chicago. 

Particulars on application. Good bank 
references. 

F. J. RODGERS & CO. 

310 East 92d Street, - - Chicago, Il. 


Pioneer Judicial Methods 


* Once,” says an old Californian, 
“when Niles Searles was district judge 
up in Nevada and Sierra Counties, the 
late Judge Belden and I were on opposite 
sides of a case which was to be argued 
before him. When we reached Nevada 
City, we found the Judge about to depart 
for Downieville on mule-back to hold 
court there. He made the novel proposi- 
tion that we should ride over the moun- 
tains with him and argue our case on the 
way. We accepted the suggestion, secured 
horses, and started off on either side of 
the Judge’s mule. I opened the case, and 
concluded my argument as we reached 
North San Juan. Then Belden replied. 
He was very much in earnest, grew quite 
warm over the case, and didn’t conclude 
until we had passed Nigger Tent. Then 
Judge Searles ruminated a short time, and 
delivered his decision flat against Belden. 
Belden was so much worked up about the 
case that the decision made all three of us 
a little uncomfortable for a time, and not 
a word was spoken as we jogged along. 
Then, just as we rode down to Goodyear’s 
bar, the Judge broke the strained silence 
with the remark, ‘My mule seems very 
tired.’ ‘ I should think he would,’ replied 
Belden, ‘ after getting up such a decision 
as York Tribune. 


One of the best ways of “ Gettin 
Fair” is to send to L. J. Colby & Co., 3225 Forest 
Ave., Chicago, for the Games of Characters and 

laces. They supply fun for the winter evenings 
and give valuable information of people and p 
along every route given in those time-tables. 


Ready for the 


“All she lacks of beauty 
is a little plumpness.” 

This is a frequent thought, 
and a wholesome one, 

All of a baby’s beauty is 
due to fat, and nearly all of a 
woman’s—we know it as 
curves and dimples. 

What plumpness has to do 
with health is told in a little 
book on CAREFUL LIVING; sent 
free. 

Would you rather be 
healthy or beautiful? “Both” 
is the proper answer, 
& Bowne, Chemists, 132South sth Avenue, 
scott's of eod-tiver 


everyw do. §1. 
38 


MADAME PORTER’S 
COUGH BALSAM 
A Purely Vegetable Expec- 
torant ; not a violent remedy ; 
and very agreeable to the taste. 


SUCCESSFULLY USED FOR 
MORE THAN 70 YEARS 


RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 


OLYM 


PIA ON THE SOUND. 


OLYMPIA ¢”(@PITOL WASHINGTON STATE, 


The above is a splendid and very true sketch of Olympia, the Capital 
of the wonderful State of Washington, showing the relative position 
of Olymyic Park Addition. OLYMPIA is a growing, theiving young 
city of over 8,000 people, situated at the head of navigation on Puget 
Sound; possesses unrivaled transportation facilities, both rail and 
water, resources at and inexhaustable, such as Lumber, Coal, 
Iron, Tin, Gold, Silver, etc., etc.,. and abundance of natural advan- 
tages; one of the greatest water powers west of the Mississippi River; 
a harbor second to none in the world, which floats the largest vessels 
and is headquarters for a great many steamboats. Olympia’s popu- 
lation has more than doubled during the past 18 months, and is grow- 
ing faster and making more substantial improvemen*s according to 
her population than any other city in America. OLYMPIA has four 
railroads, besides these the Great Northern and Union Pacific are 
now actively engaged in building, and will be running trains into 
Olympia in a few months. MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF 
L KINDS ARE LOCATING AT OLYMPIA. Thecombination of 

- unlimited resources and great natural advantages, capital and enter- 
prise is pushing Olympia to the front and will keep her there. PUT 


Any bank or business man of Olympia, Washington, 
The Merchants National bank of Seattle, Washington, 


The Boston National Bank of Seattle, Washington, 
RUSSELi & RUSSELL, 


Send for pamphlet and instructive matter, mailed free. 


PRICES WILL BE ADVANCED 


The Corn Exchange National Bank of Chic 


YOUR SAVINGS IN OLYMPIC PARK FOR A PROFITABLE IN- 
VESTMENT. Interest yourself in this great young city, the coming 
metropolis of the Pacific Coast. It will be safer and more profitable 
than depositing in a savings bank. Olympic Park is within one mile 
of the State Capitol building and Post Office. All lots are 256x100 feet. 
All lay well, not a bad Jot in the whole addition. Inside lots are $126 
each; corner lots, $150. Terms, $10 cash, balance, $% per month; or 
one-third cash, balance in two equal payments running one and two 
years. Ten percent. discount forallcash. Deferred payments draw 
six per cent. interest. Warranty deeds given, title guaranteed. = 
having lots reserved you will secure better location, Lots orde 
by telegraph will be reserved a reasonable time for remittance to 
reach us by mail. Send us $10 and we will select for you the best lot 
unsold, we will send you a plat showing the lot selected. If you do 
not like the lot selected you can exchange for any lot unsold. We 
will reserve lots 10 days upon yment of a smail amount per lot, 
which amount will apply as part of first payment. Send money » 
express or P. O, order or Chicago draft, payable to order of Russell 
Russell. As to our reliability we refer you to 

Il... 


The Globe Loan & Trust Co. Savings Bank, Omaha, Neb., 
The Bank of Hope, Hope, North Dakota. 


1414 ASHLAND BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILL. (Eastern Oftice,) 
25 PER LOT ON THE 15TH 
AY OF NOVEMBER, 1802. 
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Curious Trees 


For the following remarkable account 
of eccentricities in tree life we are indebted 
to “ Harper’s Young People :” 


A thread-and-needle-tree is a step be- 
yond the wax-tree in the way of conven- 
jience. It sounds like a fable, but the 
Mexican maguey-tree furnishes not only a 
needle and thread all ready for use, but 
many other conveniences. Just outside 
the door of a Mexican home the beautiful 
tree stands, loaded with “clustering pyra- 
mids of flowers towering above dark cor- 
onals of leaves,” and at the tip of each 
dark green leaf is a slender thorn needle 
that must be drawn carefully from its 
sheath, at the same time slowly unwinding 
the thread, a strong smooth fiber attached 
to the needle and capable of being drawn 
out to a great length. 

Among its other uses, “the roots of this 
tree, well prepared, are a most savory dish, 
while with its leaves may be made a thatch- 
ing fit for a queen; and no prettier sight 
can be met than the cottages of Mexican 
peasants so exquisitely crowned. The 
rich leaves also afford a material for paper, 
and from the juices is distilled a favorite 
beverage. From the heavier fibers the 
natives manufacture strong cords and 
coarse string cloth,” 

The human trees of India, although not 
really trees at all, are at least interesting 
as a very clever maneuver. The Bheel 
robbers lurk in lonely places near the 
mountains and jungles, and are very swift 
and cunning in eluding capture. They 
are perfect pests in India, and a band of 
them will often be pursued by mounted 
Englishmen. Their first attempt is to 
reach the jungle, the beginning of which 
has perhaps been cleared by fire, but there 
is no time to seek its sheltering depths, 
for their pursuers are close at hand. 

Fortunately for the robbers, some wrecks 
of small burned trees are also at hand, and, 
taking off what little clothing they wear, 
they scatter it around with their stolen 
goods over the open space, and cover the 
low piles with their round shields so that 
they look like low mounds of earth. Then 
they pick up some blackened tree-branches, 
and get into very uncomfortable attitudes 
to resemble twisted trunks, keeping per- 
fectly quiet, and greatly enjoying the sur- 
prise of their pursuers at their mysterious 
disappearance. When the coast is clear 
again they untwist themselves, gather up 
their possessions, and make off as fast 
as possible. 

It is said that once, before the English 
had become used to these maneuvers, an 
officer with a party of horses was chasing 
a small body of Bheel robbers, and was 
fast overtaking them. Suddenly the rob- 
bers ran behind a rock, or some such 
obstacle, which hid them for a moment, 
and when the soldiers came up the men 
had mysteriously disappeared. After an 
unavailing search, the officer ordered his 
men to dismount beside a clump of 
scorched and withered trees, and, the day 
being very hot, he took off his helmet and 
hung it on a branch by which he was 
standing. 

The branch in question turned out to 
be the leg of a Bheel, who burst into a 
scream of laughter, and flung the aston- 
ished officer tothe ground. The clump of 
scorched trees suddenly became trans- 
formed into men; and the whole party 
dispersed in different directions before the 
Englishmen could recover from their sur- 
prise, carrying with them the officer’s hel- 
met by way of trophy. 


Some Tennyson Stories 


An Englishman writing to a London 
paper quotes a whimsical little story told by 
Tennyson. “It was, I think, in the year 
18 5 ig Says this correspondent, “that I was 
visiting in Lincolnshire, and my host pro- 
posed that we should call on the Turners, 
on the chance of finding Tennyson there. 
He had just arrived a few days before, and 
was, fortunately, at home. My friend, as 
a Lincolnshire man, was already acquaint- 
ed with him, and began at once to draw 
him out. This was no easy task, for, as he 
said afterward, ‘ Tennyson is just like a 
sleeping lion, who requires a great deal of 
stirring up before he will roar.’ At last, 
however, the desired roar came. The 
conversation turned on education and the 
spread of scientific knowledge. ‘ Yes,’ 
said Tennyson, ‘it is spreading, and it is 
crushing all the romance and poetry out 
of children’s lives. It was only yesterday 
I was walking in the fields with one of my 
nephews—a little chap of eight or ten— 
when we came to a fairy ring. ‘“ Look,” 
I said, “ look here, my boy; here is a fairy 
ring.” “A what, uncle?” he said. “ Why, 
a fairy ring. The old folks would tell you 


that these fairy rings are so called because. 


the fairies were dancing here last night” 
“ Oh, uncle,” he replied, quite gravely, “it 
is well known that these fairy rings, as you 
call them, are caused by a species of fun- 
gus.””’ 

“The following coincidence,” adds this 
writer, “ will at least be considered curious: 
A friend of mine, who had been a lifelong 
student of Tennyson, at last gained an 
introduction to him. His object in doing 
so was to obtain from the poet himself an 
explanation of certain ‘things hard to be 
understood’ in the ‘In Memoriam,’ on 
which he had exercised his poor wits for 
many a long year. In the course of the 
conversation my friend’s copy of Tennyson 
passed into the poet’s hands. Turning 
over the pages, he suddenly exclaimed, 
‘Why did you write “ Barmouth ”’ against 
this stanza?’ ‘ Because,’ said my friend, 
‘I read it there.’ ‘Well, that is most ex- 
traordinary,’ was the reply, ‘ for I wrote it 
there.’ ” 


Dorfiinger’s American Cut Glass 
is shown in every +> uisite for the{table and in beau- 
tiful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. Genu 
ine pieces have trade-mark label. C. Dorflinger & 
Sons, New York. 


TO LEARN 
BOOK- KEEPING 
when you can learn it af 

me, within 100 hours’ 
study, without the aid of 
a teacher, from 
win’s Improved 
Book-keeping and 
Business» Manual 


= 
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P 
‘ 
P 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
(guaraz teed !) ‘ 
“ Without the aid ofa ‘ 
teacher, I studied your | 
beok just eight weeks, , 
sent my work to ty! for ‘ 
examination, 
ceeded in Ctalning your * audit,’ I then came to ‘ 
city, without ever haviog seen the inside of a set of 
books, and immediately 
double- -entry books for this firm, whose receipts dur- , 
ing 1890 were about $1,500,000. I am now the , 
ot s chief accountant, an have five direct assistant « 
‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 


‘SCHOOL 


took ee of a set of 


‘ k-keepers under me. It is said—and I do not 
» think exaggerated—that I have the largest set of 
» books in Indianapolis. e above surely stand as 
ae-ovrcont facts that the channel of success was 


gpened to me through the medium of your k.”’— 
m. O. k-keeper for The Parry 


road carts and r 
nd., Februa 23d. 
Size of inch 29 
printed in book. black; richly "bound “34, 
c°’pies sold and 3,293 testimonials received up to 
Tuesday, October 26, 1892. RIC 00, 
Fourteenth Edition published May, 1892. Cur 
THIS OUT AND SAVE IT, as it will not appear 


Suirey, head 


Co. wagons, 


You will mt tt have to have the book 
day. if not t is nota but 
NECESSITY — ~ particularly to RO- 
GRES SSIVE! Send fora Bescriptive 
ress orders ¢ractly as fol 
. GOODWIN, 
Room 395, 1215 Broadway, ‘New York. 


BEST 81450 SHOX IN THE WORLD. 
= pat dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 

; is Ladies’ Solid French 
Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 
U.8., on receipt of Cash, Mone 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1. 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 
We make this boot ourselves, there- 
fore we guarantee the fit, style and wear 
and ifany one is not satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 


halfsizes. Send your 
Am size; we will ft you. 


To ivextes Co.: I cerved my $1 Shoes, and 
the them very much. 1 think me as geee as we paid 
$4.00 for here. Mrs. Myra A Smitu, Nampa, Ida. 


DEXTER SHOE CO., 143 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Beware of imitations of Our “ Ad.” 


‘JOHN S. HUTCHINSON 


TELLS ALL ABOUT 


KID GLOVES 


Periect Fitting, EVERY 
The Latest Stules, 
The Most Durable, Established, 


The Best Workmanship. 
* THEREFORE ALWAYS 
SATISFACTORY. 

Send 2 cent stamp for book ““About Cloves.” 

JOHN C HUTCHINSON. Johnstown, N. Y. 


a 


4 


Beware 


you a". imitation, be honest—send it back. 


When a Woman 


Proposes 


to wash clothes without Pearline, 
her husband or her employer ought to 
interfere. 
out her own health and strength 
with useless rubbing and scrubbing, 
but she is wearing out the clothes 
with it, too. 


She is not only wearing 


This rub, rub, rub 


isn't needed. Put Pearline into 

| .the water, and you'll find half the 
work done by the time you are 
ready to begin. 
that loosens the dirt and does 
the work—not you with your 

washboard. Justa little rinsing 


—and it’s all over. 

Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell , 

‘this is as good as’ it's 

FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if mo sends 
339 


It's Pearline 


or ‘‘the same as Pearline.”’ 


JAMES PY York. 


i 
‘ | 
| 
i | 
| 
and Opera Toe, widths C, D, 
th, BE, & EE, sises 1 to 8, in 
Free. 
= Catalogue 
Free. 
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FOR THROAT 
AND LUNG 


complaints, 
the best remedy is 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


In colds, 
bronchitis, la grippe, 
and croup, it is 


Prompt to Act 


sure to cure. 


Acid Stomach, 


Which is usually accompa- 
nied by headache and offen- 
sive breath, is promptly 
relieved by the digestive 
tablets, Peptonix. If you 
suffer from any form of 
Indigestion, should 
send us your address, and 
receive by mail a sample of 
these ©) 


SHAVING 


is never irksome to those 
who use WILLIAMS’ tamous 


The Alliston Co., 
Boston, Mase. 


SHAVING 


SOAP. 

It is rich and creamlike—cools and 
comforts the face—draws out any 
soreness, heals pimples and all irri- 
tation. 


0., GLASTONBURY, Cr, 


[Enametine 


Ready for use. Applied with a Cloth. 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor. 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed PREE. 


J. L. Prescott & Co., Box B, No. Berwick, Me. 


African Kola 

Asth ma in in Congo, West 

Africa, is Nature's Sure 

port, Office, 1164 ew Yor 

co., 133 ty Ohio. 


A MODEST INVESTMENT 


will secure an interest in a publishing house havin 
established relations with American and Englis 
A rare chance for a man of education and 
Address PU Bs., No. 2.725, this office. 


Scholars 
lit -€rary tastes. 


About People 


—A Miss Scott is now practicing as a 
sanitary engineer in London, England. She 
appears to be a woman of varied knowl- 
edge, as she has received certificates for 
music, art, hygiene, divinity, physiology, 
and sanitary science. She is a lecturer on 
domestic economy and hygiene at the 
Wordworth College, London, and, it is 
said, gives learned discourses on the same 
subjects at the meetings of the National 
Health Society. 

—The committee of the citizens of Dux- 
bury, Mass., who were commissioned to 
mark the graves of Miles Standish and 
Lora and Mary Dingley Standish, his 
daughter and daughter-in-law, have placed 
an immense bowlder on the grave of the 
Puritan captain, in which his name, in 
three-inch block sunken letters, is to be cut. 
The other graves are to be similarly marked, 
and the memorial is to be completed with 
cannon and shells given for the purpose 
by the Navy Department. 

— Queen Victoria has presented a splen- 
didly bound Bible, containing an inscrip- 
tion by herself, to the Rev. Thomas Orr, 
a Nonconformist minister at Windsor. 
Mr. Orr was the spiritual director of John 
Brown, and visited that domestic during 
his last illness. He also officiated at a 
funeral service which was held in Brown’s 
rooms at Windsor Castle before his coffin 
was dispatched to Scotland, at which 
service the Queen and other members of 
the royal family were present. 

—This experience of Spurgeon is re- 
counted in a recent article in the “ Sword 
and the Trowel:” “Years ago the great 
preacher lay ill in the Hotel des Anglais, 
at Mentone ; but one day he insisted that 
his devoted attendants go out for a little 
exercise. Hardly had they disappeared 
when a madman, who had eluded the vigi- 
lance of his keepers, rushed in and said: 
‘I want you to save my soul.’ With 
great presence of mind, the sufferer bade 
the poor fellow kneel down by the side of 
the bed, and prayed for him as best he 
could under the circumstances. Mr. Spur- 
geon then told the man to go away and re- 
turn in half an hour. Providentially, says 
the narrator, he obeyed; and as soon as 
he was gone the doctor and servants were 
summoned, but they were not able to over- 
take the madman before he had stabbed 
some one in the street.” 

—Sir Arthur Sullivan, the composer, was 
recently asked by a writer in the London 
“Star” where he was able to compose 
best, and under what circumstances his 
ideas flowed most freely. He replied that 
there was no place in which he had so 
many inspirations as in a railway carriage. 
There is something in the rapidity of the 
motion, in the clanging of the iron, and in 
the whirring of the wheels which seems 
to excite his imagination and supplies 
material for a host of harmonies. Under 
very different circumstances, however, was 
“The Lost Chord” composed by the 
gifted musician. One night he was in the 
room next to that in which his brother 
was dying. He had been watching at the 
bedside of the dying man, and was thor- 
oughly tired out. Sitting down before an 
organ that was by chance in the room, he 
found the noble words before him. He 
did not rise from his seat until he had com. 
posed the music which has since thrilled 
the people. 


Sickness Among Children 


Especially infants. is prevalent at all times, but is 
largely avoided by giving proper nourishment and 
wholesome food. e most successful and reliable 
is the Gail Borden “ Eagle”’ Brand Condensed Milk. 
Your grocer and druggist keep it. 


ALE ano BEEF 


“PEPTONIZED” 


INVALIDS, 
For CONVALESCENRTS, 
NURSING MOTHERS. 
Su ae complete nutrition. Agreeable tothe most 
cate palate. The only liquid fre-digested Food 


Tosie on the market. 


Physicians Prescribe it. Your Druggist Sells it. 


THE ALE & BEEF CO, *8z’st7ist 


New York City. 


piso CURE FOR ,, 


HERE FAI 
Best Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggista 


"CONSUMPTION. 4 
The 
Handy Binder 


For The Christian Union, 
made to hold compactly and 
conveniently twenty-six num- 
bers, will be sent by mail on 
receipt of sixty cents. The 
Christian Union, New York. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


A TRAINED KINDERGARTNER desires a 
position in a kindergarten, or mother’s assistant, family 
school or institution, Priladelohia or vicinity. References. 
Address E. H. J., 147 E. 30th St., New York City. 


ROOMS WANTED IN NEW YORK by a 
his wife, and two daughters. [Three to five 
eated and plainiy furnished rooms, with or without board. 
Between Forticth and Seventieth Streets preferred. C. F., 
©. 2,671, care ( hristian Union. 


SWEET HOMOSASSA ORANGES by the box 
from Colegrove by-the-Lake, Hawthorne, Flo $5.00 
per box, freight paid to New York e Boston delivered 
at Hawthorne Station. ZZIE 


WRITE COURTNEY E. veal SMYRNA, 
N. Y., for prices on sweet creamery butter, strictly fresh 

ege:. fat poultry, and produce, delivered at your door 
References given. 


from the producers 


EDUCATED, AGREEABLE LADY will give 
assistance of varied character in whole or part exchange 
for comfortable room in nice private family winter, 


Would accent ition as companion, 
AND PEN, 2.688, care Christian — 
A LADY desires a 


ition as companion to an elder! 
m or invalid, and mike y 
. H., No. 2,604, care Christian Uni 


LADY PHYSICIAN, with life tate consecrated 
to service of others, needs money to relieve discouragement 
and genuine suffering for necessaries among people u usually 
inaccesst toaid. Any one willing to lend a hand please 

dress “IN HiS NAME.” No. 2,693, care Christian 

n on Office. 


FOR SALE, ina delightful city in one the New 
England State«, a Boarding and Day School for girls. A 
fea’ building pleasantly located, and school in s l 
operation. Fur iture will be sold with the building. 

No. 2,707, care Christian Union. 


HOME AMONG THE OR- 


1,200 feet frontage on the 
iy boats to city OAK 
ERRACE, ah sonville, Florida. 


A MINISTER’S WIDOW, Lakewood, New 

jereey offers four sunny rooms with board—a comfortable 

e for a family orn to be by chamesives. Apply 
Box 97, Lakew New Jersey 


THE “WOMAN'S UNION MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY,” the oldest organization of the kind in 
America, is in_great need of two consecrated, capable, 
Christian teachers. One is for their mission school in 
Shanghai, China and the other for their :chool in Yoko 
hama, Japan, which was the first institution for 
started in that empire. a, earnest, C ristian ~— 
woman will respond to these important positions ? Pp 
to 67 Bible House, New York City. 


A HANDSOME THREE STORY AND 
BASEMENT BROWN STONE FRONT 
HOUSE, twelve rooms, iy ferniahed. in best part of 
Bedford section Brooklyn, will be let, the owner and his 
wife (without childr n) boarding with tenant in lieu of 
rent. This is an unusual opportuaity for a small = 
who do not wi«h to take other rs. Address F. F., 
No. 2,739, office of this paper. 


KINDERGARTNER AS NURSERY GOV- 
ERNESS. Fond of chidren; excellent references ; 
sses no German or French: city or conntry. Ad- 

S., No. 2,742, Christian Union. 


WINTER 


| 

—— 

A 

| ANGES is offered to a limited number _ to i 


